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‘Writes for 200 Papers 


j. E. BULLARD 
Successful Free-Lance Writer 


For fifteen years a prolific contributor to business and 
technical periodicals; author of “Instructions to Gas- 
Appliance £alesmen” (1914), and “‘Gas-Appliance Dis- 
play and Lemonstration” (1917), the first books ever 
published in this country on gas merchandising; author 
of many serials, fictional and non-fictional, on business 
and technical subjects; Associate _~ of The Horse- 
less Age, 1917-1918; M. C. A. Secretary, with the 
37th Division U. S. Expeditionary Forces i in France and 
Belgium, at the front; since January, 1919, hascontributed 
articles and fiction to at least 200 periodicals in the United 
States, Canada, and England, and devotes his time ex- 
clusively to writing. 


“(My net income from writing, since I began to 
study the short-story under Dr. Esenwein, has been 
many times greater than it had been for all the 
years I had been writing previously. I believe that 
Dr. Esenwein’s course will be of untold aid to 
every writer of business articles, It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
are becoming greater and greater. The better busi- 
ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
a higher grade than will satisfy the poorer class of 
fiction magazines.”’ 


Af buted 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. 

One student has reported sales of $600 in 
one week; another has recently won a $2000 
prize; others have sold their first stories. 
News of this sort cames in every day. 
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How to Produce Drama 


Get Strong Conflicts Involving Character Into 
Your Stories if You Want Them to Sell 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, 


N MY article last month on “unity” T 

made two statements about drama which 
some of you may have found contradictory: 
I said that drama was the second most im- 
portant principle in short story writing—and 
that it was not essential. Character sketches, 
brief surprise ending stories, stories built 
around philosophical ideas can sometimes be 
sold even when they contain no drama; but 
to sell to the popular magazines the author 
must write dramatic stories. Less than one 
per cent of the people who delight in the 
dramatic stories of Kipling, Stevenson, Bret 
Harte, O. Henry, Edna Ferber, Fannie 
Hurst, and the other popular writers, ever 
tread a single one of Katherine Mansfield’s 
beautifully written but undramatic stories. 
We, therefore, face the questions: What is 
drama? And how is it produced ? 

First of all—What is drama? Drama is 
conflict involving character. \What do I mean 
by “conflict?” I mean the conflict that pro- 


Author of 


“Narrative Technique” 


duces all emotion, the conflict in desires— 
two men desiring to win the same girl, the 
desire of a trapper to get out of the frozen 
north woods alive or two or more desires in 
a single man conflicting with each other, such 
as the desire a man might feel to follow liter- 
ature, thus involving himself in poverty for 
five years, this desire conflicting with an- 
other of wanting to support a baby sister and 
an impecunious mother. 

The invention of opposed desire in drama 
is very important to the writer who would 
fully understand the materials with which 
he must work. It is the mark of the species. 
There are many human activities, some ex- 
tremely violent which are not dramatic sim- 
ply because no conflict of desires is involved. 
A boy, for instance, has a tremendous desire 
to play baseball, or a man loving his work 
could desire to work ten hours a day or 
more; the boy plays hard, the man works 
prodigiously—pronounced activity, but no 
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drama simply because the desires in each case 
are not opposed. Our definition then de- 
mands first of all that there be a desire and 
that it be opposed. 

Secondly, our definition says that “charac- 
ter” is involved. What is human character ? 
Our safest course here is to appeal to psy- 
chology and I quote Dewey and Tufts, lead- 
ing authorities: “Character is that body of 
active tendencies and interests in the individ- 
ual which makes him ready, open, warm to 
certain aims, and callous, cold blind to others, 
and which accordingly habitually tend to 
make him acutely aware of and favorable to 
certain sorts of consequences, and ignorant 
of or hostile to other consequences.” A 
man’s character, in other words, determines 
the way he will conduct himself in a given 
situation. 

Now, the kind of clashes of desires that 
produce dramatic situations are, according 
to our definition, those that involve charac- 
ter. This means simply that the clash of 
desires must be arranged in such a way that 
it will display the actor being “‘acutely aware 
of and favorable to certain sorts of conse- 
quences and ignorant of or hostile to other 
consequences.” 

All of which is an exceedingly brief psy- 
chological analysis of dramatic situations as 
we actually find them in the most beautiful 
and powerful stories. It will help us to un- 
desstand the practical suggestions which are 
to follow. 

If space allowed, I should enjoy discussing 
the subject further with you, for it is an 
exceedingly fascinating and profitable one. 
I can only urge upon you a wholesome 
skepticism regarding my analysis, and ask 
you to put it to the test, making it your own 
by dissecting your favorite short stories. 
Take two widely dissimilar stories such as 
O. Henry’s “The Unfinished Story,” and 
Kipling’s “Without Benefit of Clergy,” and 
see first to what extent they involve clashes 
of desires, and secondly, give ample display 
of the character of the actors. 

Our purpose is specifically how to produce 
intense dramatic conflicts. Now, if my anal- 
ysis is accurate, we have eur principles for 
inventing strong drama already in hand. 
One principle must deal with “conflict,” the 





other principle must deal with character. Let 
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us take them in order. 

The intensity of the dramatic conflict var- 
tes with the intensity with which the desires 
involved in it oppose each other. This is 
our first principle. Let us take for practical 
demonstrations a story idea presenting the 
easiest kind of conflict to handle, that be- 
tween one man and another. 

An actress wishes to play the leading role 
in a certain picture about to be filmed in 
Hollywood. She applies for the position 
but is unable to get it. 

Now, first of all, what are the desires here? 
Since we are going to plot a situation be- 
tween individuals, we have to add another 
character. Let this be another actress. Now 
we say that when actress “A” applied for 
the position she found that actress “B” had 
also applied. Tryouts are given, and actress 
“B” is given the position, while actress “A” 
goes to another company and is given a 
position which satisfies her. 

Now in this episode the drama is exceed- 
ingly weak ; there is the merest intimation of 
a clash of desires. Actress “A” gets a new 
job easily and is apparently satisfied with it. 
Our problem is, obviously, to make the desire 
here stronger and to strengthen the opposi- 
tion to it. Thus: 

Actress “A” has an old father who is unable to 
work, 

She wants to win success in the movies so that 
she can furnish him with some of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. She tries out for the lead, but 
this place is given to Actress “B.” Actress “A” 
continues to try for a place in the company, and 
finally succeeds in being enrolled as an extra, where 
she makes enough to support herself and send a 
little money to her father. She does her work so 
well that she is given a more important role in the 
next film which the company is to produce. 

Here the desires are stronger. Still, how- 
ever, they have not reached their maximum 
intensity. Let us now try to make them as 
intense as possible: 

Actress “A,” let us say, is absolutely determined 
to succeed in the moving picture game. She tries 
and tries to get a position with a company, but 
cannot succeed, being blocked by Actress “Dp. 
Finally she is offered an extremely dangerous job 
of doubling for the leading actress “B” in one scene. 
She takes it even though her identity in the picture 
will be lost. She sticks to the job even though the 
actress for whom she is doubling makes cutting 
remarks about her. She dives over a high cliff 
into a river, climbs into a canoe and shoots some 
dangerous rapids which she is afraid of. Not only 
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this, but she does more than her part calls for, and, 
determined to sacrifice her life if necessary to suc- 
ceed (note the intensity of desire), stays in the 
canoe and goes over the falls, even though the 
part called for the substitution of a dummy for the 
final drop because the director thought it sure death 
for a human being to go over them (note the 
strength of the obstacle). 

Now the importance of manipulation such 
as the above is exactly the importance be- 
tween success and failure. At least one-half 
of all rejected manuscripts never get beyond 
the second degree of intensity as represented 
in our second episode; result—rejection. 
The above plot, worked out to the final de- 
gree of intensity, was sold to Liberty recent- 
ly, and marked an author’s first sale to one 
of the big-pay magazines. 

| remember a very interesting talk I once 
had with Fulton Oursler, Editorial Director 
of Macfadden Publications, himself a suc- 
cessful novelist and dramatist. “I have ex- 
amined thousands of inferior manuscripts 
in my time,” he told me, “and as far as I 
can see the chief trouble with their writers 
is that they don’t realize that to succeed they 
must be good showmen. The actor on the 
stage, the concert singer and the lecturer, all 
exert themselves to get a rise out of their 
audiences. The writers of rejected manu- 
scripts sit passively and type a lot of tame 
musings which gets nobody excited, not even 
their writers !” 

The problem of increasing the intensity of 
a story is easy once the desires and the ob- 
stacles are singled out and understood (as 
they must be to determine “unity,” as we 
said in our last article). The understanding 
is more difficult than the manipulation! 
Grasping desires and their frustrations 
means grasping character—means, in a 
sense, grasping life. Study, practice, living 
are the remedies here. The problem of 
developing dramatic intensity can be solved. 

This brings us to our second working 
principle : 

The intensity of character varies with the 
multiplicity of alternatives which the char- 
acter faces in the conflict. 

Now that we have already singled out the 
desires, it is up to us to invent concrete 
acts which might result from such desires. 
We must literally see the character being 
pushed to and fro by these desires. We 
must see him perform, see him in action. 
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The author must keep his character busy if 
he wishes to make the reader see and under- 
stand his essential character. 

In the story we have been discussing, ac- 
tress “A’’’s desire was to be an actress. We 
saw her keep seeking this type of employ- 
ment in preference to any other; we saw her 
crush down her desires to retaliate when the 
leading actress made cutting remarks’; we 
saw her afraid to take the dive, and yet take 
it; we saw her fighting against her desire for 
safety, the desire to stop above the falls; 
and, lastly, we saw her, injured and in dan- 
ger of drowning, still struggling to make her 
escape from the whirlpool theatrically ef- 
fective. 

Let me repeat: keep your character mov- 
ing, but—don’t let him act on impulse. Im 
pulses do not show character ; they are prim- 
itive, mere sudden responses to crude in- 
stincts. Let your hero or heroine act im- 
pulsively and you may get violent action, but 
you will not get big, significant drama. 

Suppose a man walking down the street 
were slapped in the face by a stranger, and 
that he immediately strikes back, knocks the 
man down, and kills him. Such action no 
more characterizes the man as an individual 
than does his hunger exhibited in eating. 
The real actor was his savage ancestors. 

Because impulse hides character instead 
of revealing it, we did not let actress “A’”’ 
act immediately on the idea that by diving 
over the cliff and going over the falls in 
the canoe she would be “made.” Such ac- 
tion would not have revealed her determina- 
tion to succeed. Instead we let her think of 
the dangers to be encountered, we gave her, 
in technical terms, time for a “reflective 
delay.”* The invention of action giving a 
character a multiplicity of alternatives while 
in the midst of a reflective delay is not very 
difficult; writing it effectively, however, is 
the hardest of all literary tasks. Being able 
to plot situations which are intense and also 
rich in reflective delay is essentially skill in 
seeing “human interest’; being able to write 
such scenes is a mastery of the portrayal of 
human interest, and means the highest skill 
in the field of fiction. 

*See the author’s ‘Narrative Technique,’ Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., for a fuller explanation of this term, “‘re- 


flective delay,” and the psychology behind the suggestions 
in this article. 


































If you have followed me in the above, you 
will see that we can state briefly a general 
rule for achieving dramatic intensity: Dra- 
matic intensity varics as the intensity and 
variety of the involved conflicts of desires. 
The understanding of this rule will not only 


help you to plot new stories with greater 


power, but will help you to criticize keenly 
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manuscripts which have not succeeded. Get 
out some of your old manuscripts and test 
them with this rule—and, of course, with 
the rule of unity. Experiment freely, replot 
them, write them again and send them out, 
and see what happens. If your problem is 
in defective plotting and not in writing, | 
can assure you in advance that you will be 
agreeably surprised. 


The $40,000 Paragraph 


By P. M. FOGG 


HAT are the present needs for your 
boy and girl papers?” 

The supervising editor of a group of 
juvenile publications of denominational 
character, to whom I had put the question, 
paused to consider. 

“We need stories for boys; stories that 
are clean, and full of what the boy calls 
pep,” he replied. “The trouble with many 
writers is that in order to provide this ele- 
ment they crowd the dialogue with slang. 
We do not want this, nor do we wish the 
religious motive to be too apparent, though 
it should be there as a basic part of the 
story.” 

“And what about articles?” I inquired. 

“We use them, of course; but we return 
about ninety per cent of all the manuscripts 
that come to us. Much of the material is 
excellent, too, but we have no room for it.” 

“So the writer must strive to have his 
work included in the remaining ten per 
cent,” I ventured. 

“Some writers,” continued the editor, 
“feel that because an article is intended for 
a church paper it must always contain a 
direct reference to religion, whereas this is 
not at all necessary or desirable. Moreover, 
it is well to realize that the present bitter 
feeling between various church factions re- 
sults in an exceptionally close scrutiny by 
our subscribers of all material published; a 


condition that is far different from that of 
even ten years ago. 

“T have in mind one particular article that 
gave us considerable trouble. The author 
had contributed a number of times, and suc- 
cessfully so. In this case he had written of 
a spectacular tragedy, national in character, 
concerning which he was in a peculiarly fa- 
vorable position to secure the facts. Had he 
stuck to his subject, all would have been 
well. But he thought it advisable to add a 
paragraph at the close to point a lesson, and 
in so doing he touched upon a religious topic, 
making a statement over which controversy 
is waging bitter battles. It was done inno- 
cently enough, and slipped by the editorial 
chair, but when it appeared in print that one 
paragraph cost us forty thousand dollars in 
cancellations of subscriptions. 

“Oh, yes, we’re more careful now,” he 
concluded. 

The point looms large. If you’re writing 
fiction, or articles about white elephants, 
chimney pots, or silk worms for the church 
papers, it pays to avoid all direct reference to 
anything that can be interpreted as taking 
sides in religious controversy. In _ other 
words close the article without waxing re- 
ligious over the subject. Otherwise some 
paragraph, or even a sentence, may result in 
the rejection of the manuscript forthwith; 
and this, too, may prejudice future accept- 
ances from the same source. 
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Taking and Filing Notes 


A System of Proven Efficiency Evolved in Twenty-Five Years of 
Professional Writing 


By FELIX J. 


KOCH 


Author of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” 


T hasn’t been such a very long while since 

the world shouted over the exploits of 
Colonel Lindbergh. 

Aviation was thrust into the limelight as 
it hadn’t been in a long time. All manner 
of articles dealing with eronautics became 
automatically timely. It would seem that 
with every publication that might remotely 
mention the Lindbergh subject, there should 
be an excellent market for articles detailing 
the honors shown the brothers Wright at 
Dayton in 1909. They were the men, re- 
member, who were actually the first to fly 
in the forbears of the present airplane. 

There are libraries in every center avail- 
able to those who would conduct research. 
These contain files of publications that de- 
tailed the first celebration in honor of avia- 
tion, as we recognized it at the time. One 
might review those articles ; written a day or 
a week, or perhaps within a month after. 
One might write résumés of what was print- 
ed of the affair in succeeding years. But, 
when one had done, he’d have produced 
nothing original, nothing but what his pub- 
lisher-clients could have any high school 
senior prepare. 

Suppose that, as in the case of a certain 
professional writer, you had attended that 
celebration at Dayton in June, 1909. You 
had actually watched the unique civic pa- 
rade; each float typifying some phase of 
human transportation, from the prehistoric 
bark canoe to the Wright plane; had 
watched a thousand children build a rippling 
human flag; had seen an envoy from the 
White House pin the medals on the brothers’ 
chests. 


Having witnessed a seemingly endless se- 
quence of national events professionally 
since then, do you believe you could marshal 
just the interesting, readable details an eye 
witness account of the affair ought to 
contain ¢ 

Should you refer to your scrap-book of 
articles you had written at that time? Hard- 
ly worth while, for a great many of the 
things done then were so much the usual, 
the familiar, that you did not mention them 
in your description at the time. Today you 
would want just those asides because they 
have passed to desuetude. 

Travel to Dayton for the material anew? 
An expensive and laborious affair. What is 
more, it is doubtful if persons who were 
eye witnesses at that time could any better 
disassociate the present from the past than 
you. 

The writer mentioned had no 
whatever in securing just what he desired. 

Came the very first “extra” about Lind- 
bergh’s exploit and he could sense the de- 
mand there would be for articles on that 
theme, “The Wright Celebration at Dayton.” 

He turned to a card-file behind him. Un- 
der the general division United States, he 
turned to Ohio in alphabetic sequence of 
states. Under Ojio, in alphabetic sequence 
of communities, he turned to Dayton. Un- 
der Dayton he turned to the card captioned 
topically, Wright Celebration. On the card 
for that occasion was the date of the cele- 
bration. Long though it takes to tell, doing 
took little longer than finding a number in 
the telephone book. Work, building such 
files for finding notes of events? Not so! 
Not if it’s done as one journeys on. 


trouble 





Recently, to illustrate, I happened to be 
visiting a great mid-Western hospital, secur- 
ing material for an article on phantom pains 
of the crippled; twinges they aver they feel 
in fingers, toes, heels, whole hands that have 
long been amputated. Tired though I may 
be when I reach home, a moment more of 
wakefulness won’t make much difference 
I keep filing-cards, fountain-pen, desk-lamp, 
always ready. It takes a mere instant to 
write a card, Hospital, Phantom Pains, then 
place it in the Ohio drawer aforesaid, under 
Cincinnati, where the institution stands ; and 
this in alphabetic sequence under P of the 
topic investigated there. With that title 
there is the date when information was ob- 
tained. 

While about this, I write another card, 
Phantom Pains, and the date also. I place 
that in the card-file under caption, Medical 
Themes. 

In no more time than it takes to tell, 
I’ve the cards inscribed of the subjects for 
which material was found and these placed 
in drawers where they belong. Each card 
tells, at once, the date of securing the ma- 
terial. 

Now the connection between dates and 
notes. On my desk is a diary. Out of long 
experience I have found the most desirable 
diary one five and a half inches across the 
page by a bit over eight and a half inches 
from top to base. An unruled page is pre- 
ferred in the books; since one may place 
his own lines of writing as close together 
as he will, without giving an interruled look 
to the page. 

First thing each morning, starting to 
work, I open the diary to the day itself. 
It’s the work of an instant to record the 
weather, and temperature in round numer- 
als. Warm and Fair, 70°. Getting to work, 
I am writing an article on the aftermath of 
the great flood of the Mississippi Valley ; 
how the plantation people, forced to start 
afresh, are now setting out with newer, bet- 
ter, more productive equipment than many 
of them had known before. As I finish 
this article I place in the diary its exact 
name: “Good From the Nazareth, in the 
Wake of the Floods.” 1 add the places to 
which the several copies were sent. One to 
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a large agricultural journal of this country. 
One to Canada; one to Britain, and so on. 

A phone message comes; I phone some 
one near for added data. Here is a story of 
how modern traction systems find it pays 
them best to buy electricity of power-plants 
near, rather than generate it themselves as 
of old. I must phone the local engineers to 
be certain on a precise point. What they 
tell me, I place also in that diary for file 
for future use. 

So through the day. 

[ am making, it is patent, my permanent 
record—in ink—fully, completely—as I go 
along, using just a little breathing space | 
should otherwise give to rest-stops. 

Of course, it is impracticable to carry that 
big, bulky book everywhere. So I bought 
at a novelty shop, for a pittance, a metal 
lift-up lid and the metal base to carry a 
writing pad; much the sort of thing you 
will see next to home telephones very often 
today. The object is of brass; it measures 
five and three-quarter inches, top to bottom; 
three and one-quarter inches across. Inside 
it, when it came, was a note-pad that was 
discarded. 

I had the corners of the metal holder 
rounded at a garage so that they should not 
wear holes in my pocket. 

This pad-holder is with me always, car- 
ried in the left coat-pocket. 

There is an onion-skin paper, obtainable 


of any stationer at very slight cost, which 


we have cut five by eight inches; say a 
thousand sheets at a time. Starting out for 
the evening, to interview, or on pleasure 
bent, for even the most social evening may 
yield a story, I stop to fill the metal holder 
with a generous supply of this paper. 

When I return home at night, pages filled 
with notes are removed from the pad and 
pinned snugly to this day of the diary. I 
use the long, thin, keep-for-always pins we 
used in zoology in school. Then I make 
the topical cards for the card file of the 
date; file these and am finished. 

As to notes: tonight, we'll assume, I am 
interviewing a man conducting novel experi- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Five Questions 


Another Analysis Discussing the Good 
Points of a Leading Story 


By AGNES M. REEVE 


HE writer who is able to analyze and 

appraise his work is fortunate, for he 
may avoid disappointments and _ rejections 
that otherwise might fall to his lot. 

The most effective way to acquire this 
faculty is to study the material which is be- 
ing published in current periodicals. There 
are certain questions that may be asked re- 
garding almost any story—-and the answers 
found, if the student will look carefully. 

Where? When? Who? Why? and 
How? may be answered specifically, and in 
terms of technique. 

“Where?” is the setting; it tells the read- 
er whether the scene is laid in city or plains, 
by seashore or mountains; it enables him to 
visualize the conditions and surroundings of 
the characters. 

“When 7" reveals the season, the period ; 
present day, past, or future; and whether it 
is day or night when the action begins. 

“Who 2" gives us the names, the station in 
life and the pursuits of the characters con- 
cerned, and is the key to the character de- 
lineation. 

“Why ?” concerns the plot and the motives 
actuating the characters ; love, hate, jealousy, 
fear. 

“How: has to do with the incidents 
which bring about the climax; storm, ship- 
wreck, motor accident, death, birth, elope- 
ment, radio, airplane and countless others. 

To see how this works, the story Old Eve 
and +1 Man’s Whim, by Mae Foster Jay 
(McClure’s for February, 1928), may serve 
as an example. 

Where? The first paragraph reads as 
follows: “One morning soon after she came 
to Chicago to take her position in one of 
the city’s largest banks Geraldine Merryfield 
(iscovered herself looking through her win- 


dow into a pair of terrifyingly direct dark 
grey eyes. Looking and continuing to look 
as the eyes grew warm and amused.” This 
opening establishes the scene of the story— 
Chicago. It also tells the reader that the 
first meeting of the two principal characters 
occurs in a bank; that the heroine is an em- 
ployee of the bank, and her name. 

When? As there is nothing to indicate 
otherwise we may assume that the time is 
the year 1928, and the hour somewhere be- 
tween nine and twelve—morning banking 
hours as the first sentence evidences. 

Who? Geraldine Merryfield and a dark- 
eyed young man who is as yet nameless, but 
who in the third paragraph is introduced as 
Philip Rutledge, obviously rich and dealing 
in real estate. All this is revealed in the 
following brief bit: 

“Phillip Rutledge negligently 
through the window a twenty thousand dol 
lar check, with his pass book. Of secondary 


interest the fact that he had sold another 


shx yved 


house.” 

The last sentence of this question serves a 
double purpose; it shows the reader the oc- 
cupation of the young man and that he was 
interested in the girl at the window, without 
making a bald statement of the latter fact. 

Why: Love. By this time even the most 
careless fiction enthusiast has discerned an 
attraction between these two and is prepared 
for a love story. 

How?’ By another seemingly chance en 
counter in the excited crowd at the scene of 
a robbery, where the hero rescues the maid 
and an invitation to luncheon is refused by 
the girl in the interest of Mrs. Grundy, 
which sets Rutledge to the task of arranging 
a proper introduction. 

The picnic introduced is indispensable as 
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the means of furnishing the hero’s inspira- 
tion for the house, and the opportunity for 
the author to establish the individuality of 
his heroine, which is the determining factor 
in the story. 

It is good characterization that makes this 
story plausible, for if Gerry had refused to 
“pet” because she was a prude, then she 
would not have gone on the picnic outing 
after such an episode. The reader is aware 
that Gerry acts as she does solely for the 
reason that she believes that only in this way 
can she hold Phillip’s interest, and so it be- 
comes evident that she is attracted to the 
young man. 

Rutledge’s decision to meet her on her 
own ground indicates that he is no ordinary 
“gay deceiver” but a man able to master him- 
self and the situations that confront him, 
and so it is easy to believe that he is success- 
ful in business and dauntless in love. 

After a delightful afternoon in which they 
have planned a house just because a beautiful 
site suggested it, they start back to the city 
in Rutledge’s roadster, and this is what 
happens: 

“A surprised catch of her breath, a flut- 
tering movement to escape, and Gerry was 
gathered into arms that closed about her as 
if they had found something they had al- 
ways been looking for. Her head was snug 
against a square shoulder, her face upturned 
to the daring kisses of a diffident mouth 

“Then her instincts and upbringing rushed 
to her rescue Was he to find her so 
easy of conquest? Not if she wanted to 
hold him, she jolly well knew so she 
how-dared him The arms dropped 
away quickly enough. 

““T thought you wanted me to.’ 
that, looking her acusingly in the eye. 

“*Then vou got me all wrong. I don't 


He said 


pet’ — 
And so Rutledge leaves her at the door. 
Here we have the introduction of the sec- 
ond obstacle—the key to the story—the girl’s 
conviction that she must not be easily won. 
After a period of devotion in which Phillip is 
purely platonic, Gerry decides to leave town, 
and Phillip as usual attends to all the details 
of buying her ticket, reserving her Pullman, 
and takes her to the train which she boards 
and bids him a fond farewell, and then the 
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rapid action of the climax begins; for the 
girl, deciding she can not leave him, jumps 
off one end of the car just as the man, realiz- 
ing that he can not let her go, jumps on the 
other end, and the train goes off with Gerry 
looking for her lover at the station and the 
lover looking for her on the train. Finally 
the forlorn heroine finds the parked roadster, 
goes to sleep and is awakened by the owner, 
who has gotten off at the first station. So 
at last the happy ending is affected. 

This story was selected for analysis be- 
cause it has no startlingly unusual features: 
the setting is unexceptional ; the atmosphere 
is familiar; the theme is old as life itself: 
the incidents are not striking; there is no 
plague, pestilence or sudden death; the end- 
ing is the usual one in love stories; and so 
it rests upon treatment for its success; good 
sound technique of construction, good style. 
There is excellent proportion of narrative, 
dialogue and movement and _ interpretive 
phrasing. There is not a superfluous phrase 
nor trite adjective, and yet the reader is in- 
formed of all he needs to know. 

Every incident of the story leads inevi- 
tably to the climax; the building up of one 
obstacle after another makes it seem doubt- 
ful indeed if the much to be desired happy 
ending will be forthcoming. It is this ele- 
ment of suspense that makes the story in- 
teresting. 

It may be observed that the usual order 
is reversed—instead of the incidents bring- 
ing about the decisions of the characters, the 
decisions of the principals bring about the 
incidents; e. g., Gerry’s refusal to risk a 
chance acquaintance brings about the intro- 
duction and the motor picnic; later she de- 
clines to meet Phillip’s advances, and so calls 
forth the platonic episode and her resolve to 
leave the city; the carrying out of which 
precipitates the climax. 

Each incident and action is in keeping with 
the personality of the people concerned, and 
the climax is one of rapid movement so well 
presented that the reader seems to see and 
hear all that occurs. 

This story is made so plausible that it 
creates the illusion of reality; it is carefully 
constructed; one incident leads directly to 
the next, and not one could be elided with- 
out destroying the continuity. 
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Nor are there any trite adjectives or 
phrases ; Gerry is not “beautiful” or ‘“won- 
derful;” her hair is not referred to as “tress- 
es; Phillip is not “good looking” or “a 
handsome young man;” it is not “glorious 
autumn ;”’ the trees are not “touched with 
crimson and gold; and yet the reader is 
able to visualize the man and the girl and 
the scenes. 

If the writer, who has just finished a love 
story which he feels an editor can not resist, 
will put it aside for a week and then go over 
it carefully, point for point, in this manner, 
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he will be apt to discover that there are sev- 
eral scenes that need to be strengthened; a 
character or two that need to be made more 
consistent ; the action speeded up. At any 
rate it is altogether probable that the story 
will not look quite so perfect and that he 
can see just how it may be improved. 

Then if he is an ambitious, conscientious 
laborer in the writing industry, he will set 
himself seriously to the task before him and 
the chances are that when he has finished he 
will have a story appreciably nearer the re- 
quired standard. 


The Illustrated Joke 


Brief Humor, Properly Illustrated, Pays Well 


By D. FREEBURN 


HAT makes a good illustrated joke? 
If it is a good joke, why illustrate it ? 

It is said that an illustration puts an idea 
across better than words. If that is true, 
the illustrated joke hits hardest. An illus- 
trated joke, however, must be good, not only 
in execution but in idea, to get into print, 
for compensation is keen. 

An editor might use a joke which is not 
so exceptional just to fill up, but not so with 
the illustrated joke. The ordinary joke in 
print needs only the typesetter to prepare it 
for printing. The illustrated kind is not so 
easily handled. First the illustration must 
he bought or drawn, engraved and. last but 
not least, it takes much more space and 
space is valuable. So you see, a poorly illus- 
trated joke is worse than nothing, because it 
has no kick and is expensive. 

Trying to sell poor jokes, especially illus- 
trated jokes, is a hopeless task. You can not 
fool the editor, and you are only wasting 
your time and postage. The way to sell 
jokes is to write good ones. The way to sell 
illustrated jokes is to make them so good that 
the editor will buy them in spite of the 
extra cost. 


Every magazine seems to want some cer- 
tain kind of material, and to please each 
editor it is a good plan to study the wants 
of each publication until you get the slant 
and can produce clever ideas along the 
same line. If rejected by that magazine, you 
still have a chance with others, but you 
will find that working to suit the particular 
needs of one magazine at a time will bring 
the best results. 

A joke illustrator is not necessarily a joke 
writer, but after all our work is along the 
same line, and we must get about the same 
experiences in selling. The one column il- 
lustrated joke seems to be the easiest sold. 
It takes the least space and has a chance in 
many places. It is suitable for the high class 
humorous magazines and all others down 
to the daily or weekly newspapers. Draw- 
ings that are quite large may be reduced to 
the one column size, but, for best engraving 
results, drawings should be made about twice 
the size they appear in print. 

Drawings to please the editor should be 
clean and snappy, with just enough work in 
them to bring out the idea. Mussy, over- 
drawn pictures do not engrave or print as 
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well as those handled in a simple manner, 
and are not as attractive. The caption, or 
joke, should be written beneath the drawing 
or on the back of the cardboard, depending 
upon the editor to whom you are submitting. 
One editor I know has insisted that captions 
be put on the back, while others prefer them 
beneath the drawing. Your name and ad- 
dress should be preferably in the upper left- 
hand corner of each drawing. 

If you are not an artist, you may be able 
to team up with one who will illustrate your 
jokes. Many cartoonists pay well for ideas, 
some paying ten per cent, others as high as 
fifty per cent. 

The joke seems to be the most important 
factor in selling. A poor sketch with a good 
joke attached goes better than a fine draw- 
ing with a poor joke. A combination of 
good art work and good ideas is bound to 
catch the editor’s eye, and make your success 
that much more certain. If you have no 
artist to help you, you still have a chance, 
for some of the humorous magazines adver- 
tise for cartoon ideas to be illustrated by 
their own staff artists. 

A humorous situation that tells a story in 
sume new way often sells readily. To play 
upon words similar in sound, but having a 
different meaning, often makes a good cap- 
tion for an illustration. To illustrate, the 
caption, “His Friends Were Numbered,” un- 
der the drawing of a convict sold readily to 
-lmerica’s Humor, New York, a few months 
ago. The illustration put the caption across, 
just as the caption put the idea across. 

Illustrated jokes bring different prices, 
from two dollars up, according to where you 
sell. The high class magazines of course 
pay best. The editor pays what the work is 
worth to him, and according to the space it 
will occupy. All magazines have a scale of 
prices, from one column up to full page size, 
which is usually very satisfactory. 

By studying any publication you can see 
the size of the illustrations used. A safe 
guide for pen and ink work is to make the 
‘drawings twice as wide and twice as high 
as they appear in print. For beginners the 
small drawings are the easiest to sell. The 
small drawing has many more chances, and 
is not expensive to prepare for printing. It 
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can be easily sent through the mail, and is 
not so apt to be soiled or broken. 

Do not expect too much from your first 
efforts. You will be gaining valuable ex- 
perience as you go along, and learning what 
not to do, as well as just what you should do 
to be successful. Study the humorous mag- 
azines and see how the other fellow does it. 

When submitting drawings to an editor 
you should make it as convenient as possible 
for him to examine them. For small draw- 
ings I have light cardboard cut to the size of 
envelopes (about five by eight is a good 
size), and enclose envelopes self-addressed 
and stamped for their return. Be sure not 
to neglect the return postage, which should 
be first class. Several drawings of this size 
will go through the mails in good condition 
at a few cents cost. 

Do not confine all your efforts to the high 
class magazines. Try the trade magazines, 
and any publications that use humorous 
sketches ; newspapers, advertisers, etc. Study 
each magazine or paper to which you are 
submitting work, to get acquainted with its 
policy and class of work. In this way you 
will come closer to hitting the mark, and will 
have a better chance of landing. 

When you have once pleased an editor, 
he will sometimes write and give you tips 
on advance, or special issues that he is plan- 
ning. In this way you have a much better 
chance of producing material that will be 
accepted. 

Another thing: after your work has made 
a hit with an editor, and he is familiar with 
your style of work, you can submit ideas in 
the rough (pencil sketches), for approval. 
If they are not acceptable, you are out only 
the time your sketch has cost you. 


A GENUINE TRIBUTE 


HE OTHER day we were “tickled 

pink” by the sight of a page article 
clipped from WRiTER’s DiGEsT, pasted up on 
the wall in a public library. Somebody there 
thought well enough of that particular au- 
thor’s work, and of ye editor’s selection, to 
believe that the message deserved further 
circulation. Voluntary tribute like that is 
rare and precious. 
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The Writer’s Workshop 


Practical Hints on Equipment for the Beginrer 


By EDNA HERRON 


N the old days the beginning writer took 

his pen in hand and proceeded to crowd 
as much script as possible on a page, without 
much regard to paragraphs or punctuation. 
He wrote as legibly as possible, perhaps, for 
the same common-sense reason recognized 
today—-the plainer the work appears, the 
more favorable attention it will receive. The 
difference is now that we have been edu- 
cated in the niceties of preparation and have 
a great deal more ground to cover in order 
to keep up with the procession. 

The modern writer needs something more 
than a pot of ink, a pen and white paper in 
the equipment of his workshop. Not only 
is penscript taboo, but to win a favorable 
reading in the editorial office the writer must 
prepare his manuscript in a given form and 
in strict adherence to certain specified me- 
chanical requirements. 

The most essential piece of equipment is 
the typewriter. A good rebuilt machine does 
not cost very much and stands up pretty well 
if the dealer is reliable and gives you the 
worth of your money. The fact remains, 
however, that there are many machines on 
the market built (or rebuilt) for sale and 
not for use. Pica type is preferred and it 
must be kept clean and free from blur. To 
accomplish this, brush the type, toward you, 
with a soft, stiff brush, and occasionally use 
a liquid cleaner like gasoline for a thorough 
cleansing of the type. 

A medium hard cylinder is recommended 
and about once a month rub this with wood 
alcohol, which both cleanses the surface and 
prolongs the life of the roller. Sometimes 
when nearing the end of its usefulness it be- 
comes hard and obdurate. In this case, sand- 
paper the surface, topping off with an al- 


cohol rub, which treatment will restore the 
roller to several weeks’ additional service. 

It is time well spent to study the mechan- 
ism of the machine. There are little quirks 
that may be of use in perfecting speed and 
accuracy and therefore gaining dollars when 
the checks begin to come in. Some of the 
new machines are equipped with a device for 
centering words. The front scale is gradu- 
ated and numbered both ways, enabling the 
writer to center his title accurately and with- 
out waste of time. I have known a typist 
to wear out a machine who never learned 
how to set it for paragraphing or how to 
extend the line beyond the end when neces- 
sary; who never knew the satisfaction of 
roller release or the joys of tabulation. 

A clear cut black record ribbon is best. 
It is well to specify the medium inked as a 
heavily inked ribbon is likely to blur and 
a lightly inked one wears dim in no time. 
There are many grades and styles of ribbons 
and experience will help the user determine 
the particular kind best suited to his needs, 
for some high priced ribbons do not make 
the best appearance on the typed page. I am 
not recommending the cheaper grades of 
ribbons, only counseling care in selecting 
from the best ones. 

The paper (8'%x11) should be a good 
white bond (not cream and not transparent). 
Sixteen pound paper seems to give good 
satisfaction. At least I have never had a 
complaint about it, while the use of twenty- 
pound paper brings in wails that it requires 
too much postage and is especially hard to 
fold. Here again, experience will help you 
choose the paper to your liking. 

For the carbon copy the paper may be of 
lighter weight, cheaper grade, of any color— 
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not the onion skin or extremely thin paper 
as that wraps around the roller and causes 
endless trouble. It might be well to note 
here the advantages of retaining an exact 
carbon copy of manuscript submitted. It is 
a temptation sometimes to omit the carbon, 
keeping for the files the old interlined copy, 
which may or may not be exact. In that case, 
if changes are made by the editor, the writer 
misses the satisfaction and the very definite 
help of being able to compare the published 
version with his own. 

Or if a part of the writer’s script should 
be lost in the magazine office, what a decided 
advantage to the writer to be able immedi- 
ately to supply the missing pages, without 
guess work or inconvenience. It may even 
he turned to account in dollars and cents, for 
I knew of a writer who thus promptly sup- 
plied two pages of a story that had been 
lost in the composing room of the printer, 
and by return mail she received an addi- 
tional check for her promptness and cour- 
tesy. 

The writer will find a copy holder a con- 
venience for holding the pages. There are 
those with “line finders” attached, which add 
to the pleasure of typing. A regular letter 
file will aid materially in keeping track of 
manuscripts, enabling the writer to find one, 
or the copy thereof, at a moment’s notice. 
An eraser, too, is part of the equipment and 
is not too humble to be selected with care. 
The spun glass eraser gets down into the 
paper and takes up the ink, but it leaves the 
paper rough. I prefer a regular soft type- 
writer eraser with brush attached for con- 
venience. 

Besides these things, the writer should be 
equipped with special envelopes for sending 
out his wares. They come in pairs of light 
weight, tough fibre paper. The larger, out- 
going envelope is 4124x1014, with the writ- 
er’s name and address printed in the corner. 
The smaller return envelope is 4144x9%, with 
the writer’s name and address printed across 
its face. These are for use in sending out 
the shorter length manuscripts, which should 
be folded twice, leaving the pages in three 
equal folds. If the output consists of longer 
manuscripts, it is advisable to have the two 
sizes of envelopes, the smaller one large 
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enough to hold the manuscript flat, and 
printed as above. This requires a little more 
postage but saves the wear and tear of fold- 
ing. Incidentally, some editors prefer that 
all manuscripts of whatever length be sent 
in this manner. 

If desired, plain envelopes of the required 
sizes may be purchased cheaper ; the card in 
corner may be stamped with a rubber stamp 
and the smaller sized envelope may have the 
writer’s name and address typed across its 
face. The rubber stamp is not expensive 
and if a good black stamping ink is used, 
and the stamp kept clean and free from blur, 
it takes the place of the printing very nicely. 
It is also sometimes used to stamp the 
author’s name and address on first page 
instead of typing it. A more artistic effect 
is produced if the stamped name and ad 
dress is finished by an oblong enclosure. 

The weighing of the envelopes with en- 
closures is an important part of the proce- 
dure. “Guessing at’ the required postage is 
not good practice and may prove disastrous, 
for in some editorial offices mail is refused 
that is insufficiently stamped. In any case, it 
produces a bad impression. So the purchase 
of a postal scale is money well spent. -\ 
small supply of index cards, about 3x5 for 
convenience and preferably ruled, or substi- 
tutes therefor, and a small box of any kind 
to hold them, are also a necessary part of 
the workshop equipment. 

The writer now has the necesSary tools to 
type his script, perfect it, and send it on its 
way. But a very important part of the busi- 
ness is to know where to send it. If he 
does not give careful, painstaking study to 
the editorial markets for his wares, all his 
work may prove to be in vain. He must 
have definite, concrete advice on this im- 
portant subject, and this is found in its most 
helpful form on the pages of the writer's 
magazines. Authoritative statements are 
found there and careful study of them will 
reveal the best markets for the writer’s par- 
ticular output. Besides the market news, the 
practical articles and up-to-date hints to all 
who write will prove of great benefit. 

Gradually, too, the earnest writer will 
build up a little library of his own on the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Compiling a Biography 


A Study of the Years Spent by Walter Edwin Peck in Research and 
Preparation for Writing His Life of Shelley 


By DALE WARREN 


ALTER EDWIN PECK’S literary 
apprenticeship is a study which is par- 
ticularly interesting now that his monument- 
al life of Shelley is written, published and 
in the hands of the reader, for out of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, has come a piece of scholarship 
which the publishers compare with Amy 
Lowell’s companion volumes on John Keats. 
“T think I have always been interested in 
writing something or other,”’ says Mr. Peck. 
“At least, I can remember that I was very 
active in the establishment of the first annual 
that the Ashtabula High School ever issued. 
This early interest in writing continued 
through college days and some printed mat- 
ter for which I was responsible appeared in 
the literary magazines of the College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, and Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York.” 

Thus Mr. Peck speaks of the modest be- 
ginnings which have been paralleled by 
school boys the country over. Yet not all 
students have had as high reverence for their 
masters as Mr. Peck claims to have had, and 
very few can, in maturity, point with pride 
to stimulating contacts which brightened 
their undergraduate days. Mr. Peck, how- 
ever, is quick to pay homage to three scholars 
who gave to him liberally of inspiration and 
encouragement. 

“The professor at Wooster who most en- 
couraged my desire to write is Dr. Waldo 
H. Dunn, a graduate of Glasgow University, 
and mentor, for twenty years at Wooster, 
of all those who have felt the urge towards 
creative writing. Devoted to their calling, 
men like Waldo Dunn have prevented college 
education, for some students at least, from 
being the total loss that it is likely to be in 
the absence of such personalities. I say this 
not only out of my experience as a student 


but also out of that as instructor and pro- 
fessor for some fifteen years.” 

At Hamilton, Peck was thrown into con- 
tact with Clinton Scollard, the poet, who for 
one year was a member of the college Eng- 
lish Department. Clinton Scollard’s influ- 
ence on that generation of Hamilton students 
is still felt in the college today. Hamilton, 
however, has always had a literary tradition, 
and can properly claim Elihu Root, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Henry Kitchell Webster, 
Harry Esty Dounce, Chester S. Lord, John 
V. A. Weaver and many other graduates as 
pre-eminent in the field of letters. 

As in the case of so many other writers, 
journalism has claimed a fair share of Mr. 
Peck’s time. He made a beginning with the 
Ashtabula Beacon and later served for a 
time on the Philadelphia Evening News, Re- 
linquishing newspaper work, he took his 
M. A. degree at Columbia University and 
taught for a while at Wooster. At Oxford 
University whither he had gone for addi- 
tional graduate work which resulted in a 
Doctorate of Philosophy, Mr. Peck began 
the studies which led to his coediting with 
Roger Ingpen of the Julian Edition of Shel- 
ley’s works and to his writing of his own 
life of the poet. 

Speaking of his Oxford days, Mr. Peck 
says that it was not until the fall of 1919 
“that I was fortunate enough to meet the 
man to whom I shall always feel that I owe 
more as teacher, student and writer than to 
any other person. This man was the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh and it was under his in- 
struction that I undertook my study of 
Shelley. Buried as he was under tremendous 
labors he was all patience and courtesy to- 
ward a young student and aspirant for 
literary achievement when called upon to 
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give up his time and thought for that stu- 
dent’s benefit. Some of his letters to me 
have been published by Lady Raleigh. A few 
others I have discovered among my papers 
since. His letters are very accurate reflect- 
tions of his unfailing zest for life, and for 
books in which the glint of life can be seen. 

“During his lectures at Oxford the very 
personality of the writer whom he was dis- 
cussing seemed to be alive and moving past 
our eyes in the room; and the curiosity for 
further information about the writer and his 
works thus awakened, would continue with 
his class for days. One of his students who 
before his death communicated some mem- 
ories of Raleigh to the London Times 
Literary Supplement described Sir Walter’s 
greeting on the streets of Oxford as a hail 
from some tall ship’ and in that phrase I 
think has caught the very spirit of this neo- 
Elizabethan whose too early death is an 
irreparable Joss to English letters. 

“On my return to the United States,” says 
Mr. Peck, “I continued the practise begun 
there of communicating Shelley ‘finds’ to 
current newspapers and magazines. One of 
these notes brought me, by happy chance, 
into acquaintance and friendship with the 
owner of one of the finest Shelley collections 
in the world, Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, who 
immediately placed at my disposal his treas- 
ures in manuscripts and first editions. Nor 
did he stop with this, but giving me every 
other encouragement which a_ genuine 
Maecenas might, enabled me to carry on my 
studies to completion. To him I am very 
deeply indebted.” 

The first draft of the first part of the 
biography was written to satisfy the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Oxford and afterwards the first part 
was revised and the second part wholly writ- 
ten with the present publication in view. 
“Here,” says Mr. Peck, “I must speak of 
my obligation to that generous encourager 
of young American talent who now lives in 
England and Italy, Edward J. O’Brien. In 
intimate association with him at Oxford and 
among the Cotswold Hills from 1919 to 
1922 I learned to marvel at the breadth of 
his literary and historical interests and his 
wide association and acquaintance with men 
and women of letters. I found him not only 
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conversant with the most obscure writers of 
the seventeenth century into whose manu- 
scripts at the Bodleian Library he was for- 
ever carrying on the most profitable investi- 
gations, but also amazingly aware of all the 
newest developments in the field of the 
novel, drama, potery, and belles lettres in 
general. 

“The project for the preparation of the 
complete edition of Shelley’s works, I had 
discussed with Mr. Roger Ingpen, editor of 
three previous editions of Shellev’s letters 
and author of Shelley in England after I had 
examined the Bodleian and British Museum 
manuscripts of Shelley. This project at 
length was carried into effect when Mr. 
Ingpen secured Sir Ernest Benn as pub- 
lisher, and into this edition has gone all the 
material, both prose and verse, and corrected 
readings of Shelley’s works from manuscript 
sources which he and I together accumulated 
up to 1926. But, of course, the biographical 
data was necessarily accumulated for collec- 
tion in my biography of Shelley. I also had 
a lot of fun gathering together the illustra- 
tions for this biography, among the old book 
and print shops of England.” 

Since Professor Dowden’s “Life of 
Shelley” was published, forty-one years ago, 
a wealth of new material, much of it before 
unpublished, has been unearthed by such 
diligent researchers as H. Buxton Forman, 
Thomas J. Wise, Roger Ingpen, and C. D. 
Locock. In his new biography, the result of 
no less than eight years’ indefatigable labor 
of research, Mr. Peck has utilized the find- 
ings of these earlier scholars, scrutinized all 
of Shelley’s manuscripts in the Bodleian, 
Edinburgh University, British Museum, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Shelley-Keats Memorial, 
and Harvard University Libraries, and 
through intermediate sources, the Shelley 
manuscripts in the Miriam E. Stark Collec- 
tion of the University of Texas, and in the 
Henry E. Huntington Memorial Library and 
Art Gallery ; has collated and transcribed all 
the Shelley manuscripts in the collection of 
Carl H. Pforzheimer and Walter T. Spencer 
and studied transcripts of all such manu- 
scripts in the collection of Mr. Luther A. 
Brewer. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Taboo 


NE of the most common pitfalls con- 
fronting the writer of material for the 
juvenile magazines is the taboo subject. 
There are some topics which are barred 
from all children’s periodicals and, although 
a few exceptions prove the rule, the follow- 
ing are hailed as bugaboos in the editorial 
chambers of most publishing houses. 
Probably the most widely prohibited is 
sex. Although it is the backbone of most 
hooks for adult readers, quite a few of 
which, however, are read by adolescent chil- 
dren, it most assuredly has no place in juve 
nile fiction. The modern novelists seem to 
he reveling in an orgy of sex at the present 
time but the writer of children’s stories 
should chase it from his workshop, lock the 
In this cate- 
This, too, is 


door and throw away the key. 
gory comes the love element. 
verboten. It seems platitudinous to lay so 
much stress on love and sex but it is not to 
It is liable to creep 

Leave these two 


he so lightly ignored. 

in when least expected. 
(or should I say one) human emotions to 
the makers of “best sellers’’—there are too 
many other worthwhile subjects for chil 
dren, so why “play with fire.” 

I will probably be called to account for 
clamping down on “love.”” There will, no 
doubt, be asseverations to the effect that it 
has heen injected into fiction for older boys 
and girls—and what’s more, it can be 
handled so that it will not be objectionable. 
That this is true is without question, when 
we consider that love can be either sexual 
attraction or, in its more milder form, affec- 
tion or devotion. I refer, however. to what 
is generally termed a “love-story,” and not 
to that quality of esteem, charity or tender- 
ness. 

There comes to my mind, at this june- 
ture, the books of the late Gene Stratton- 
Porter, wherein love is glorified to such an 


Writing for Juveniles. 
Subjects 


By STANLEY STOTZ 

















extent that it is almost paradisical. But | 
am of the opinion that her books were 
written primarily for men and women. It 
is true that they fell, and are still falling, 
into the hands of ‘teen age young people 
(particularly the romantic ones around 
fifteen to seventeen) and read from cover 
to cover. Other writers of the “nice” type 
of love story enjoy a patronage that is not 
altogether adult. My stand in this matter 
will be best understood when I say that 
once a boy or girl becomes cognizant of sex, 
he or she is no longer a juvenile, and that 
lets me out. (But so much for a subject 
that I dislike to discuss other than in a 
critical essay. ) 

Leaving a subject that is salient in itself, 
we take up others that are often found to 
he bughears and commonly find their way 
into the scripts of the unwary. In the back 
of the books of a well-known publisher of 
juveniles is the following statement, (in 
part): “. . . must not cause fright, sug- 
gest fear, glorify mischief, extenuate malice 
or condone cruelty.” What an ideal! And 
it may be truthfully added that books listed 
in the catalogues of this concern all con- 
form to the above statement. The topics 
forbidden, or rather avoided, show the ten- 
dency toward the promotion of only bene- 
ficial and constructive tenets and that such 
are the only worthwhile promulgations 
worthy of publication. 

The first two we find are fright and fear 

practically, but not entirely, synonymous. 
This subject is to be avoided in writing for 
extremely young children but its potentiali- 
ties lessen as the child grows older. Fright 
to a small child is indeed harmful but as 
he grows older the possibilities of teaching 
him fear and fright in a story lessens to a 
degree that is almost negligible. 

The glorification of mischief is to be 
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shunted and avoided. [Editors and publish- 
ers realize that a child’s mind is pregnant 
with mischief and that it is unnecessary to 
suggest ways and means in which he might 
possibly add to the discomfort and chagrin 
of others. (I am afraid that the true mean- 
ing of the word mischief has lost its import 
and it is too often misconstrued as the equiv- 
alent of devilment. The meaning of the 
word mischief is far more potent, as will 
be seen by consulting any first-class dic- 
tionary. ) 

And now we come to malice. Deliberate 
intention to injure or to do evil, spite, hatred 
and allied feelings of maliciousness, are cat- 
alogued under the words, “extenuate mal- 
ice.” We should not encourage, in our sto- 
ries, the feeling of hatred—the “get-even” 
spirit. It may sound prissy to say it, but 
the “turn the other cheek” principle is to 
be clearly revealed in juvenile writings. Let 
me add another pearl of wisdom. Don't 
try to teach this tenet—you must convey 
it to the reader with masked subtleness. 
Preaching to children is a hopeless procedure 
—they’ll hoot your stuff if you attempt it. 

The condonation of cruelty is also re- 
pellent and passe. We must not let our 
characters be disposed to inflict cruel and 
inhuman treatment, nor to be indifferent to 
the feelings of others. Consideration for 
all must be shown, and imperviousness to 
the sensibilities of others will not be 
tolerated. 

Among the magazines of religious publish- 
ing houses a very rigid censorship is main- 
tained. Stories that might be detrimental to 
religion in any way are entirely out of 
order. There must be no suggestions or 
disparaging remarks about any beliefs or 
creeds, regardless of the fact that the pub- 
lishers themselves may sympathize with your 
views. These people sell their papers to 
churches and institutions of various denom- 
inations and do not confine their sales to 
any particular group or sect. 

Playing cards (that is, the kind usually 
employed for gambling) should not be men- 
tioned in your articles. This goes for games 
of chance in any shape or form. If you 
are describing the use of cards for a trick, 
let them be “Flinch,” “Rook,” or “Old 
Maid.” These are supposed to be less harm- 
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ful than the regulation card. When sug- 
gesting a game wherein dice are to be used, 
they might get by if you say that “those in 
your ‘Parchesi’ game will do.” The judi- 
cious use of words and names will iron out 
lots of wrinkles. 

The circus and theatre suffer in the hands 
of editors of religious journals, too. How- 
ever, tableaus, pageants and other presenta- 
tions of that type are acceptable. In other 
words, we mustn't call a spade a spade. A 
playlet given to increase the exchequer of a 
church or society is all very well but see 
that it is moral in its precepts or that it 
depicts the triumph of the better qualities of 
boyhood and girlhood. 

There are quite a few minor things out 
lawed by these people, other than those I 
have already cited, but they are so obvious 
that it seems hardly necessary to discuss 
them at length. 

Magazines other than religious keep up a 
high standard of editorial requirements but 
are not so rigorous. They try to promote 
good fellowship, clean play and sportsman- 
ship. Their pages are devoted to the build- 
ing of healthy and vigorous bodies, good 
character and useful as well as_ beneficial 
pursuits. And why not? Children are en- 
joying their best years when they are young. 
The cares and woes of manhood and woman 
hood will be theirs soon enough without any 
help from some outsider. The creation of 
beauty and the teaching and promoting of 
creative intelligence should be our incentive. 

Another article in this series will appea 
in the July issue. 





HARDY’S ROVING EYE 

IS delight in observation never failed: 

he had the roving eye as well as the 
“musing eye.”” No monolith could he pass 
without remembering the Britons, no 
straight road could he tread without visions 
of the Roman legionaries. The famous de- 
scription of Egdon Heath may seem in 
memory but a sombre and boding landscape ; 
return to it and, mingled with the scenery, 
you will find interesting facts drawn from 
Doomsday Book and the antiquary Leland 
which at once exhibit Hardy darting curi- 
ously from shelf to shelf —J. C. Squire, in 
The Observer. 
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The “News Angle” 






How it Will Increase the Salability of Articles 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


RITING fact articles is like a constant 

steeplechase in which you find your- 
self forever facing hurdles to be surmount- 
ed. In some cases, they are simple box- 
wood hurdles a couple of feet high that are 
easy to leap, while again, they loom as broad 
“water jumps.” The editorial name for the 
hurdle is the “news tie-up.’ There is the 
incessant demand or wail you will get from 
the editorial office: “Well, where is the 
news tie-up’ What do you think our excuse 
for printing this article is, if it is not 
timely ?” 

I do not exaggerate, when I say that fifty 
per cent of the articles submitted by exper- 
ienced writers are turned down because the 
authors have failed to watch their news an- 
gles. The percentage of rejections for the 
same reason of articles written by inexper- 
ienced writers must be appalling. 

Not only the newspapers using feature 
articles but also the magazines using general 
articles insist that copy must be about topics 
that are commanding public attention. The 
news and nothing but the news! The de- 
mand is carried down to the smallest filler. 

In this respect, the writer who has served 
his time in handling the news—as reporter, 
or at the copy desk, or re-write, or editor— 
has a distinct advantage over the recruit 
from the ranks of fiction or imaginative lit- 
erature. To the man or the woman who 
has painstakingly built up his or her tech- 
nique with the single idea that “the story 
is the thing,” this placing of the news angle 
to the forefront seems like warping a fine 
straight piece of work. 

This brings us back to the iron rule. It 
seldom matters how good your story may be, 
if it has not the news angle, then back it 
goes! We are not discussing other types of 





articles about which the writer usually ar 
rangés with the editor in advance, as, for 
example, the provocative article, the person- 
ality sketch or the informative article by an 
authority. And, yet, on second thought, we 
take it back, and repeat, the news angle is 
essential. 

For example: We have had an illumina- 
tive interview with H. Gordon Selfridge, 
the American department store magnate who 
broke through all barriers and established 
his wonderful shop in the heart of London. 
Sut do you think any editor had an interest 
in this article on its merits? No. 
‘‘Where is the news tie-up 7’ they demanded. 
The MS. knocked about for a year. Then 
it occurred to us that with all this talk 
about tourists in the air and in the news, 
it would be a good idea to rewrite the 
story from the tourist point of view. [very 
tourist who went to London must go to see 
Selfridge’s great American shop. It was 
a patriotic duty, in the first place ; in the sec- 
ond place, it was distinctly worth while. 
This led up to the question: Who is this 
man Selfridge? How did he manage to 
break through the [:nglish ice? What are 
his opinions and reactions on some of the 
questions of the day’ This angle was out- 
lined to an editor and the article sold. 


own 


This is a whale of a year for Centennaries. 
\Ve shall mention a couple. You will find 
no difficulty in finding a dozen of them of 
the first rank. There is Franz Schubert. 
the composer; also, Albrecht Duerer, the 
greatest German painter and etcher. At the 
very outset, it would seem that you have a 
news subject, as no newspaper and few mag- 
azines will pass through the year without 
some mention of these and the other illus- 
trious personages. 
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When you set out to write your article— 
perhaps you may go so far as to write and 
submit it—vou will be told in all probability 
that it is not news! A great man having a 
birthday or a death day is not news in itself, 
unless you have the good luck to be present 
at the birth or death, you will be told. The 
office has its own facilities for digging in 
the morgue for the rank and file “old stuff.” 
What have you got to offer that is news? 
\Vhat is the news tie-up ? 

The news! Always the news! It is enough 
to drive you crazy. But there is only one 
answer to it, if you want to sell your stuff, 
and that is—the news! 

We wrote a splendid article on Albrecht 
Duerer—or at least we thought it was. It 
was actually ordered by one of the greatest 
of the Sunday magazines. We submitted it 
with a sigh of relief. It came flying back 
before we thought it had reached the editor’s 
office. ‘Where is the news tie-up?” was 
the contents of the letter returned with it. 
We fretted and fumed and then settled down 
and had to write a brand new story from a 
news angle. 

Fortunately, we had recently saved a clip- 
ping from the newspaper saying that a new 
Duerer painting had been found and sold to 
an American for $250,000. That was the 
news peg upon which we proceeded to tell 
our story. It added two days to the time 
used in writing the story. We should have 
known better than try to sneak under the 
tent of a “story,” for in the end—as usual 

-we were yanked out by the scruff of the 
neck and had to go in the legitimate way 
and had to pay dearly for our “news”’ ticket. 

This news angle business is just a little 
knack of doing things after all. It is little 
more than a trick. If you can acquire it to 
perfection, then you need never worry about 
pin money or a bank account. You can take 
any old material under the sun and “tie it 
up” with the news. We wish we were that 
dexterous in its application. 

We remember once having had a desire 
to use a quantity of rich character stuff we 
have in our notebooks—about Vienna, it 
happened to be. So we wrote a short ar- 
ticle on “The Main and Side Streets of 
Vienna.”” Nobody among the editors took 
much notice of it. We got mad and asked a 
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friendly editor what on earth was wrong 
with it. “Why it is a nice enough little 
story,” he granted, “but it isn’t timely—it 
has nothing to do with the news.” We took 
the story and wrote a single new opening 
paragraph, something like this: 


VIENNA LAUGHS AGAIN! 

For ten years Vienna had forgotten how 
to laugh. Last week, by permission of the 
Finance Committee of the Versailles Treaty, 
United States bankers made a loan of twenty 
millions of dollars to Austria. Now Vienna 
is laughing again! 

Her traditional post-war characters are al- 
ready beginning to disappear. 

The Old Dienstmann who has sat for five 
years on his wooden box in front of old St. 
Stefan’s Cathedral .... 

And we went right along with our old story! 
\Ve had given the editor his sugar pill—our 
hitter pill—of news, which he must swallow 
first. His eternal, infernal tie-up! 

These great Anniversaries, or Anniversa- 
ries of the Great, make excellent opportuni 
ties for those who seek to do column stuff for 
the smaller papers. Every community large 
or small, has its percentage of intelligéntsia. 
They must be catered to, written for. The 
Anniversary of a great person can not be 
ignored. The illustrious dead become the 
heritage of the cultured international world. 
Your editor recognizes this. Now, for the 
news tie-up for a more or less lengthy story 
on Schubert or Duerer, let us say. The 
church choir or the village orchestra may 
render something from Schubert. If they 
do not, then put it up to them. Write it up 
for your paper, but only as an introduction 
for a story of how the piece played or 
sung came to be written and then lead on 
deeper into some interesting data about the 
life and work of the composer. There are 
usually stacks of historical or biographical 
data to be found in your library. As a last 
resort, the E:neyclopedia is not to be despised. 

This has brought out an important matter: 
You will have to dig like a fox for most of 
the material that articles are made of! 

Anniversaries always make excellent news 
pegs. If you can get any new angle on the 
Cherry Tree Incident for Washington's 
Birthday, that in itself will likewise be a 
news angle. Do you know any old G. A. R. 
man who saw, or thinks he saw, Lincoln? 
It is sure fire for Lincoln’s Birthday, be- 
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cause it is both new and news. If you can 
say anything about anything that has never 
been said before, that is news! There is 
always a sale for it. 

Oftentimes our experiences on some great 
Anniversary happen on the day itself and 
are unfortunately too late—for the current 
year. But if the story is good enough, be 
sure to use it next year. But be sure also 
to get it in in time. There is nothing so stale 
and malodorous as stale news. If you are 
going to talk in print about Washington’s 
Birthday, for instance, it may appear any 
time in a February magazine, but never in a 
March number! If it be a Sunday maga- 
zine, then it must appear on the Sunday 
previous to Washington’s Birthday. If it 
be a daily paper, it must appear on the day 
in question and if in an evening paper on 
the night before. 

Perhaps it is not too sophomoric to cau- 
tion the writer about sending in his timely 


stuff in time. The Christmas Number often 


appears on December First, or even a few 


WHERE IBANEZ WROTE 
HE Villa 
rising ground in a suburb of Menton, 
is certainly an ideal retreat for a writer, and 
it is certain that the exile would not have 
exchanged his home for any other that could 
have been offered him. Coming back from 
his travels around the world, he must have 
entered that flowery garden with a sensation 
of peace, passing on to his study opening out 
of it as to a refuge from the busy world. 


Fontana Rosa, situated on 


That study! It constitutes one of my 
strongest impressions of a memorable visit; 
it rises before my eyes as I write. A long, 
low room, the walls lined with books—big, 
learned books in solid calf—light colored 
paper-covered books in tempting rows— 
books everywhere, some piled up on the long, 
businesslike table on which were his writing 
materials. There were a few pictures and 
photographs, a statuette representing the 
our Horsemen and something Greek, I for- 
get what. A good room and the room of a 
worker.—Beatrice I¢rskine, in The Spec- 
tator. 


days before. But the editor had “made up” 
his Christmas Number perhaps in Septem- 
ber. The Christmas story was probably sub- 
mitted in July and purchased in August. 
\nd a proportionate interval is necessary 
well in advance, if you want to be one of 
the early birds that catch the worm of ac- 
ceptance. There is always a big scramble 
to make a “beat” or a “‘scoop,”’ wherever the 
news is concerned. You must have a nimble 
mind and an active typewriter. 

\Ve trust our remarks will not be consid- 
ered as negative in any sense whatever. To 
the contrary, they are quite positive. The 
news angle and tie-up are merely a warning 
to avert disaster. Once mastered, the news 
angle will make salable many articles that 
would not have a chance on their own merits 
as a mere story. The news angle is an 
editorial “excuse” for all sorts of perpetra- 
tions. In order that we shall not miss any- 
thing that might be a good news angle, we 
read the papers every day and clip-out all 
the possible tie-ups! 


EARLY STANDARDS 


BSTRACT standards, in estimating © 

poetry, are of but little worth, if, in- 
deed, they are worth anything. And people 
who need definitions of poetry are generally 
people who have not experienced much of 
the thing itself. With those who have, 
poetry is poetry, and there an end. 

Anyone who, when a child, had his memo- 
ry stored with passages from the great poets, 
and who, later, more fully assimilated them, 
has within himself a standard far more reli- 
able than any abstract standards he may 
have been taught—a standard which he will 
more or less spontaneously and unconscious- 
ly apply, in his reading of poetry, according 
as that standard has become a part of him- 
self. The poets whose triumphant expres- 
sions he has lovingly assimilated, live in him, 
according to his assimilating capacity, and he 
need not consult any objective narrowly 
formulated law, as he has, to a greater or 
less degree, the higher law which is beyond 
formulation within himself.—Hiram Corson, 
L.L.D., in “The Aims of Literary Study.” 
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The Dream-Poem 


By GERTRUDE L. BELSER 


HTT 


VISION came not long ago, as I lay sleeping 2 C 
in the night, — re 


An angel-muse with fire aglow bestowed on me po 
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a pen of light; 

I took the pen and with it wrote a poem, borne 
on words of flame; 

But morning came, —I could not quote a line, 
a word, — no, not a name! 

I searched my thought the livelong day; weighed 
down by loss I all but wept. 

Once more the vision came my way, inspiring me 
while I slept; 

With eager joy I wakened then, while yet the hea 
verse burned in my thought; S bea 

Though half asleep I seized a pen and wrote the Z life 
words the muse had brought. k 

To dream again I lay me down; I saw an editor’s : can 
sacred shrine; : Ses 

: pho 

I wore a poet’s laurel crown; my task was done, a 
and fame was mine! wot 

The morning sun awakened me. My masterpiece ci 
I snatched — and read: Z ae 

“The ling long mustard lubby flee while glabbed : bass 
the steelful frostsome sted!” re 
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The Intellectual Value of Photography 


When the Writer’s Purpose in Making Pictures Goes Deeper Than Their 
Mere Sale, He Will Receive the Greatest Benefits From Them 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


OMETIMES I wonder whether or not 

my readers ever get beyond the technical 
details of photography and arrive at the 
point where they understand that, after all, 
a camera is but a means to an end. The 
painter must first learn how to mix his colors 
and how to apply them. He must master 
the technique of handling brushes, papers 
and canvases. However, he does not be- 
come an artist until he portrays on his can- 
vas the scene or the person that has stirred 
him to the desire to perpetuate for others 
the scene or the person he admires. In short, 
painting or photography is cold and lifeless 
without that inspiration which comes only 
from the heart. We must know, or be able 
to understand joy and sorrow, sickness and 
health, poverty and riches, ugliness and 
beauty, before we can make our pictorial 
message clear, convincing and true to the 
life. 

For the most part, this series of informal 
camera chats has dealt largely with tech- 
nique — lenses, shutters, cameras, and 
photo-finishing. All are important ; but they 
are not photography as | understand it, and 
would have my readers understand it. 
When we listen to a large symphony orches- 
tra we are not concerned with the make of 
violin strings used, the manufacturer of the 
bass drum or what tailor made the dress 
suits for the members of the orchestra. The 
thing that holds and grips us is the magnifi- 
cent harmonies which are produced. So in 
photography, the editor and the observer of 
your pictures are not at all concerned with 
the make of the camera, the film used or 
what developer was employed. They are 
either pleased or disappointed in proportion 
to the accuracy or inaccuracy of your reac- 


tion to the scene which you attempted to 
photograph. If you were thrilled by the 
beauty of the scene before you and were 
master of your photographic equipment so 
that you used the camera as the artist uses 
his brushes, the resulting picture could not 
fail to carry your message straight to the 
heart of the beholder. In short, technique be- 
comes subservient to the reactions of heart 
and mind. The observer no longer thinks of 
the paper of the mount, but is carried direct- 
ly to an understanding of the beauty which 
stirred and attracted you. 

A tew days ago I received a letter from a 
man who said that he was a house-painter 
and not over-burdened with worldly goods. 
He had a wife and two boys who were to 
him beyond price. His one thought was 
how to help his boys to obtain a grasp of 
the finer and richer things of life. Appar- 
ently he was a nature lover; and, to him, 
there was more in the beauty of a glorious 
sunset than in man-made things of beauty. 
He was stirred and thrilled by the hills, the 
woodlands, the rivers and the brooks. How 
was he to get his boys to see and to under- 
stand it all? Then, photography came to 
his assistance. After a few weeks of ex- 
perimenting with his camera he suddenly 
found himself able to photograph the sunset 
with hardly a thought as to how he did it. 
His pictures breathed the beauty of the 
scene and his pictures rang true. To him 
came a great happiness and he began to take 
his boys with him, to ask them what he 
should photograph and what appealed to 
them. Soon they, too, caught that intangible 
something which opens our hearts to nature. 
The camera made their hikes as exciting as 
a hunt for big game; and the game they 
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were all hunting was making them richer in 
the finer and more spiritual things of life. 
The humble house-painter is helping his 
boys better than he dared to hope, and pho- 
tography is doing it effectively. 

I believe that it is true that in most of 
us there is a spark of the love of beauty 
which needs only to be kindled in the right 
way to jump into flame. To be sure, some 
see beauty in strange things; but if it is 
beauty to them, let them enjoy it, and we 
may learn something by watching them. I 
have seen many cases where a camera was 
given to a person who apparently had no 
desire for beautiful things, natural or arti- 
ficial. Yet, in the process of trying the 
camera to see what it would do, the spark 
of nature-love has become ignited and that 
person has found in photography an open 
door to things which were beyond his under- 
standing before. It is very interesting to 
note the reaction of a man with a camera. 
At first, it seems to matter little in what di- 
rection he points the lens. Then, he becomes 
very tired of his careless snapshots and he 
wonders why he can not make pictures 
which are as beautiful as those made by 
others. Finally, he decides to see what he 
can do; but often his preliminary efforts are 
very crude. However, there comes a day 
when he catches the scene as he wished to 
catch it and he feels that, at last, he has 
caught the vision and seen a great light. 
A quiet happiness fills his heart and his 
days afield with the camera afford him gen- 
uine satisfaction and contentment. Photog- 
raphy, in his case, has accomplished that 
which could, perhaps, be brought about in 
no other way. 

The literary worker who acquires a cam- 
era merely to help increase his sales of man- 
uscripts has not yet arrived photographical- 
ly. Granted that he may make pictures good 
enough to meet editorial requirements, yet, 
until he has felt that awakening which comes 
through the heart he is not, and can not 
be, at his best. There must first come the 
urge to seek out the things of beauty in na- 
ture and in man. Then will come that 
mastery of equipment which will leave him 
free to express his highest thought unfet- 
tered by technical details of exposure, film 
or developer. The camera will then become 








an effective tool in his hands with which he 
can shape his pictorial reactions and make 
them live for others. Some have this gift 
without having to serve a period of appren- 
ticeship; but most of us are compelled to 
work it out slowly and patiently. However, 
when we do arrive at the point where we 
feel and understand what might be termed 
the soul of the picture, we then grasp the 
fact that photography can be made a power- 
ful factor in our intellectual development as 
writers. 

It has been my privilege to see the work 
of many of the leading lecturers. It has 
been a matter of great interest to me to see 
how much better their pictures have become 
as the years pass. At first, a picture of the 
Taj Mahal in India made by daylight would 
suffice. Later, I noticed that one lecturer 
made a picture from a different point of 
view ; and eventually a successful exposure 
was made of the Taj Mahal by moonlight. 
After that came pictures made in natural 
color and finally the same subject in motion- 
pictures. All these men gradually awoke to 
the spell of this wonderful building and 
there came the urge to portray it for others 
as they had seen it, by day and by night. 
In consequence, their lectures were vastly 
improved and their audiences felt that intan- 
gible something which stirred them and 
pleased them. So it is with writers who 
catch the vision and convey it to their read- 
ers in text and pictures. The great appeal 
ot the National Geographic Magazine is due 
in great measure to the superb illustrations 
made by writers who have been thrilled by 
the scenes before them and have succeeded 
in making their pictures carry their own 
thrill to the reader. The writer who can 
make his pictures so that his heart and soul 
shines through them has arrived as a literary 
craftsman. 

Perhaps some of my readers may feel 
that I have taken a flight in the clouds and 
that my feet are many miles above the 
ground. In short, they may feel that all this 
is visionary, impractical and not sound ad- 
vice. Let me say, that in my experience 
there must be a heart and a soul in one’s 
work, whatever it may be, before we can 
attain the heights of fame and fortune. The 

(Continued on page 34) 
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T is said that a certain noted musician 
practised six hours each day in order to 
maintain his technique on the violin. 

How many writers are willing to practice 
on that greatest of all instruments—the 
mind—in order to become more proficient 
in its use in the swaying of other men’s emo- 
tions through their writings. 

An hour-a-day’s reading of 
literature, the writer’s trade journals; an 
occasional “shop” chat with a_ successful 
author; and similar bits of mental literary 
training are essential practice for the mind 


informing 


of the writer who desires to become an artist 
in his profession and to rise high in it. 

He may say that his writing work is his 
practice. In a way it is. Yet, even Fritz 
Kreisler, accomplished artist that he is to- 
day would not dare let his actual playing 
serve as a substitute for practice. 

The writer must continually “practice” 
training mind and self if he is to keep 
abreast of competition. This is the age of 
authorship. The better writer watches the 
trend of editorial thought, the currents of 
life. He “practises.” The others simply 
trudge along in the literary rut, getting no- 
where in particular. It takes work and 
stamina and character and ability to succeed 
as a writer. Most of these are built on the 
habits of constant practice. 

Never let up on training your mind for 
better writing, and on testing out new or 
hetter ideas. Keep on learning and trying 
ali the time, for in writing as in all profes- 
sions, one is either going ahead or slipping 
back. Decide today which way you are 


going. 


Learn by Mistakes 


peeing we think that too much 
stress is laid upon the special achieve- 
ments of noted writers, and too little atten- 
tion paid to mistakes. Of course, we must 
have inspiration, and the citing of the works 


of famous authors always is needed for ex- 
ample and instruction. Yet, there are times 
when one should pause to give thought to 
the other side—to mistakes, failures—asking 
the reason why. 

It has been said that we learn by our mis- 
takes. At least, that is one way of learn- 
ing, and it is a way that must not be neg- 
lected altogether. It is also a very depend- 
able preventive of ego—otherwise known as 
“swelled head.” It keeps us from blunder- 
ing along in unconsciousness of a mistaken 
course. 

We all have our temporary failures, our 
mistakes; by facing them squarely and 
promptly, we can quicker overcome them 
and their effects. Weed them out, as it 
were, and plant anew without delay; grow- 
ing success in place of failure. It is im- 
portant to now just where and how and 
why we have falied, so as to have a definite 
starting point upward. Put yourself through 
the “third degree” every now and then. It 
is one of the best ways of getting ahead as 


a writer. 


Idleness 

DLENESS causes our faculties and our 

ability to write to sleep at their posts; 
they become rusty through disuse, and re 
fuse to work smoothly when the need for 
expression is paramount. 

This does not mean that one should be 
on the “go” throughout his writing hours. 
But when the body is resting, the mind is 
receptive to new creative ideas, unusual 
plots, etc. You can store your mind with 
helpful information during the evenings and 
days when you aren’t writing, and, eventu- 
ally, acquire a store of knowledge that will 
source of pleasure and 


prove an added 


| rofit. 





Tur honest-to-goodness, high-powered 
writer “can do his stuff’ without an ex- 
pensive, elaborate office setting. 
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DEAR Forum Epiror: 


The “revision controversy” started, I be- 
lieve, by Brother Whitehead, and accelerated 
in turn by Messrs. Kroll, Swain, Watkins 
and Bond, having attained the proportions 
and characteristics of a snowball, I can not 
help but add my little bit to the merriment. 


These fellows, good scribblers all and 
some of them veterans, leave the idea that 
the only difference between the fiction sold 
to Sloppy Stories and that used by the high- 
type magazines—S. E. P., for instance—is 
a matter of revision. 





My contention is, and I believe they will 
all agree with me, that the difference is much 
deeper than that, being first of all in the 
conception of the story. Certainly a story 
conceived in the vein of Sloppy Stories, 
could be revised and polished until it shone 
like a five-carat diamond and still would not 
entice the editors of S. E. P. 

I do not believe the writer lives, unless he 
be genius, who can truthfully say that he 
writes entirely without revision. That some 
revise very little and others but little more, 
is undoubtedly true, and shows in their work. 
That a writer can get along with less and 
less revision as he gets more and more facile 
in his writing, and as long as he is aiming 
at the same class of market, is also probably 
true. That he will eventually write for a 
higher type market, I believe, will come 
from his ability at conception rather than 
revision. Only, I believe, the real artist will 
“feel” his greater conception, and will ac- 
cord it correspondingly greater and more 
painstaking revision. 

All of which will probably mark me as 
one of these fools who believe that writing, 
even say for Sloppy Stories, is an art and 
not a trade; one of these moon-eyed ideal- 
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ists who believe that the moon is not, after 
all, a big hunk of cheese. 
I hope I am. 
WESTMORELAND GRAY. 
Dallas, Tex. 
DeaR Forum EpirTor: 
I read with interest and appreciation the 
letter of Frederick T. Harrison anent “vers 
libre” and the attitude of Pegasus (921 
Mound Street, Springfield, Ohio) several 
months ago, and I agree with him that most 
writers of free verse take to this branch of 
versification because it entails no tiresome 
and difficult study of the rules of scansion, 
metre, rhyme, etc. They are merely follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, and the re- 
sult is nearly always disheartening. 
Noah F. Whitaker, editor of Pegasus, has, 
I believe, done as much as any other editor 
in America to encourage unknown but wor- 
thy bards, but he is aware, too, that there 
is a vast and significant difference between 
encouragement and flattery. The editor who 
will publish the most puerile nonsense mere- 
ly to encourage a youthful neophyte is actu 
ally accomplishing a disservice to the aspi- 
rant, who is often convinced that his laurel 
wreath is won and that there is no need of 
further improvement. I have found Mr. 
Whitaker’s pungent letters of advice and 
criticism to be helpful and encouaging in a 
sense—but never flattering; for, as S. Fow- 
ler Wright has said in Poetry and the Play: 
“Mr. Whitaker has no patience with dull- 
ness; what is more important, he knows 
what is poetry, and his magazine is alive and 
supplies a vivid note to the conventional 
chorus.” 
Vigor should be one of the primary char- 
acteristics of our American verse, for vigor 
(Continued on page 41) 
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PPP THE QUERY MAN PrrPr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 


Address all questions and comiments to THE QUER) 


” MAN, 22 E. t2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A. F. L., Wauwatosa, Wis. The following re- 
ligious publications offer markets for your 2200- 
word short story with a Catholic atmosphere: 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Catholic Herald, 305 “J” St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Catholic News, 33 W. 60th St., New York. 

Catholic World, 120 W. 60th St., New York. 

Echo, 564 Dodge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Extension Magazine, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, II. 

Front Rank, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 

ham Rd., New York. 

The Missionary, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 

The Monitor, P. O. Box 208, Newark, N. 

Morning Star, 305 Camp St., New Orleans, L a. 

New World, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Parish Visitor, 328 W. 71st St., New York. 

Rosary Magazine, 839 Lexington, New York. 

Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 

Wis. 
Tidings, Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


5S. K. N., Oakland, Calif—Occasionally, though 
rarely, legitimate publishers will consider lyrics 
and ballads submitted without music, turning this 
part of the work over to a staff composer, if the 
lyric has “catchiness.” On the whole, however, 
it is desirable for the song writer who can not 
write his own music to acquire a partner in a good 
local collaborator. We are listing a number of 
publishers of popular songs, but before writing 
them suggest that you have the melody set to your 
song poems: 
Maurice Abrahams, Inc., 1595 Broadway, New 
York. 
Ager, Yellen and Bernstein, Inc., 745 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 
Irving Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, New York. 
L. B. Curtis, Inc., 1595 Broadway, New York. 
Daniels & Wilson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fred Fisher, Inc., 1579 Broadway, New York. 
Sam Fox Pub. Co., Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Goodman and Rose, Inc., 222 W. 46th St., New 
York. 
Handy Bros. Music Co., 1547 Broadway, New 
York. 
T. B. Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
Charles K. Harris, 7th Ave. and 47th St., New 
York. 
J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kendis-Brockman Music Co., 145 W. 45th St., 
New York. 
Jack Mills, Inc., 148 W. 46th St., New York. 
Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., 
New York. 
Robbins-Engel, Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 
Will Rossiter, 30 Lake, Chicago, III. 
A. J. Stasny Music Co., 1579 Broadway, New 
York. 


M. D. Swisher, 125 So. Tenth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


. W. W., Los Angeles, Calif. Yes, there are 
Pet that buy sermonettes and inspirational 
articles for girls. Here are a few: 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Girls’ Companion, Elgin, II. 

Girls’ World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kind Words, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. H., San Diego, Calif. Our records show 
that The American Motherhood Magazine is now 
published at Ann Arbor, Mich., and we suggest 
that you query them at this address regarding your 
manuscript. There is nothing unethical about 
querying an editor a month or two after sending 
him a manuscript, if he has not reported on it. 
If you do not hear from the editor within two 
weeks’ time, then send him a registered letter. 
Then, if this does not bring in a reply, write him 
again, stating that the manuscript is being with 
drawn from publication. Take precautions to see 
that this last letter reaches the editor. You will 
then be privileged .to submit this manuscript to 
other markets. 


C., New York City. We are not familiar with 
the names and addresses of manuscript clubs in 
Greenwich Village. We suggest that you write 
Service for Authors, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York, for this information. 


S. S., Los Angeles, Calif. It is permissible to 
reprint drawings and pictures which appeared in 
magazines and books published more than twenty- 
eight years ago, provided you are certain the copy- 
right owner did not renew his copyright on these 
drawings or pictures. It is a good policy to obtain 
permission from the copyright owner before reprint- 
ing material that is legally his own, unless you 
are certain the copyright was not renewed. First 
copyright period extends over a period of 28 years 
on stories, books, drawings, etc. 


M. P., Quincy, Mich. By all means send the 
finished print, not the negative, when submitting 
pictures to an editor. It is best to send a glossy 
print. 

K. R., Cavetown, Md.—The address of Service 
for Authors, Inc., is 33 W. 42nd St., New York. 


L. C. S., Philadelphia, Pa.—Manuscripts should 
always be double spaced. The author’s name and 
(Continued on page 46) 














Rhythm in the Popular Song 


What It is and How to Put It in Your Song 


By 1. 


gee of the three mechanical elements of 
music is rhythm. It has a very definite 
part in determining the character of music, 
at least in so far as the popular song 1s 
concerned, for the rhythm of popular songs 
is so predominating that it might be said 
that rhythm is the songwriter’s magic word. 
For the benefit of those who are interested 
in the mechanics of popular song construc- 
tion, I shall make this article a brief ex- 
planation of what this much desired element 
really is, and how it is produced in the song. 

Everyone who is familiar with poetry 
knows that in addition to the rhymes at the 
end of each line, there is a certain swing 
produced by placing an accent on certain 
syllables at regular, definite intervals. The 
more regular the meter of the poetry, the 
more regularly this accent occurs. 

Music also has a regular recurring accent 
which in the fox trot type of song occurs 
on the first and the third beat of each meas- 
ure. Music, however, is more expressive 
than poetry, and the accent on the third beat 
is not quite as strong and heavy as the ac- 
cent on the first beat. The effect of these 
accents is to give the music a sort of sway 
or effect of motion. The beats receiving 
the accent are called the ‘ 
cause an orchestra leader in using a baton 
would bring it down on these beats. To 
help in forming a mental picture of this, 
let us illustrate it by the following: 


‘down” beats be- 


«1p 2.03) 4 (1) 2.68) 4] ¢0) 2 (3) 47 C1) 2 68) 4 
ehuck | chuck ehuck chuck ehuck chuck ehuck chuck 
im zim i zim 
zoom zoom zoom zoom 


For our future reference, let us call this 
measure of fox trot music, “zoom-chuck 
zim-chuck” as in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The beats at 2 and 4 do not really re- 


ceive any accent except in cases which will 
be considered further on in this article, and 





HENRY 


ISAACS 


unlike the 1 and 3 beats, the 2 and 4 beats 


are exactly the same. This can be seen 
easily by scanning a base accompaniment to 
almost any regular fox trot. While the 
first and third beats will be found to vary 
somewhat, beats 2 and 4 will be found to 
generally have the same bass notes, which 
shows one of the undercurrents of mechan- 
ics that helps keep the rhythm of popular 
songs what it is. Note also, the similarity 
between the diagram and the usual bass ac- 
companiment. 

Although the 2 and 4 beats are treated 
alike, there is something else done which 
heightens the contrast between them and the 
accented beats much the same as a dark 
background would heighten contrast in the 
photography of a light object and vice versa. 
This trick is accomplished by playing the 
“up” beats staccato, which is directly in 
contrast to the “down” beats. Thus in play- 
ing and singing popular music, any words 
or notes which appear within the compass 
of the “down” beats are sung or struck 
heavily, and have fewer notes while the 
“up” beats are struck sharply and lightly 
This is the secret 
Try it 


and have more notes. 
of a good singer or accompanist. 
out on the piano so as to get the idea fixed 
firmly in your mind for it is important to 
remember how your song is going to be 
played when you are writing it. 

Waltz measures are similar except that 
there is only one accented beat per measure 
followed by two unaccented beats. This di- 
agram represents some waltz measures: 


sf 2 s| 


Similarly to the fox trot, the unaccented 
beats are struck sharply and lightly in con- 
trast to the accented beats. 

Now we come to the exceptions. 
occur in what is technically called syncopa- 


«1 2 3 (1) 2 3y a1) 2 


These 
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tion. It is a much abused term because it 
is used by the layman to describe any effect 
which he does not understand or can not ex- 
plain in connection with popular music. It 
is, however, an old trick which will be found 
in any sort of music whether it is popular 
music or not. Syncopation should be used 
to describe the placing of the accented beat 
so that it falls anywhere except at 1 and 3. 
Let us observe some examples of this. 

The much-talked of and  much-used 
“Charleston” rhythm is merely the accenting 
of the third beat the value of one-eighth 
note or one-half beat in advance of the place 
where it would be accented normally, and 
the displacement of the staccato (4) beat 
of every second measure the value of one- 
eighth note or one-half beat behind its nor- 
mal position. If we contrast a regular fox 
trot measure with the “Charleston” it would 
look like this—the first being the normal fox- 
trot rhythm and the second the “Charleston” 
rhythm : 


(1) 243) 4 | cfd 2 OR 4 Pet 2d) AP dd 2 eR 4 
(1) 243) 4 | Ct) 203) 4701 203) 47 CTD 208) 4 


The “Charleston” is an effective trick and 
has come into popular music to stay. Every 
good snappy hit today has a “Charleston” 
rhythm in some part of it. 

Another trick is to put the accent of (3) 
at 2 which gives the effect of shifting it 
over a whole beat instead of the one-half 
beat in the “Charleston.” This is usually 
accomplished by making the note at (2) of 
long duration, or at least longer than the 
note at (1), so that it covers the territory 
of both beats 2 and 3. Any sort of com- 
bination like this always produces syncopa- 
tion. Good examples of this are found in 
“Baby Face” or even in the semi-classical 
composition, “The Bells of St. Mary.” 

A still different trick is to delay the accent 
of either of the accented beats until one-half 
beat past its normal position similar to the 
fourth beat in the second measure of the 
“Charleston” rhythm. This is the common 
trick of syncopation used in the “blues.” 

In any rhythm analysis remember to 
watch for and locate the accented beats and 
the rhythm will be easy to understand. 


While this may seem of little consequence | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
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to the word writer, it is a standard fact that 
the best songwriters take these matters into 
consideration. The better the understanding 
of rhythm, the better the song will be writ- 
ten, for to be a good writer, the music as 
well as the words should be in mind at the 
same time. In the next article, I will con- 
sider the adaptability of words and poetry 
to popular song rhythm, which will make 
this connection clear. 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 


tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price. $1.00. 
prepaid 

Established 1876 
THE OTTO & SON CO. 
CINCINNATI Z I M M ER M A OHIO 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 





Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 
50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 
Piano, Orchestra and Band. Copyrights secured. 
Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 





BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 


and let me 





explain 
Write 


free examination 
Don't let this offer pass by. 


Send 
50-50 plan in full. 


poem for 


at once and send poem. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 








SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! 
We offer a complete service to writers, composing, arranging, and 
revising. We offer you free publishing contracts, on our co-oper- 
ative plan. Send 50c for our two latest songs. Ask about our big 
advertising club. Representatives wanted 

HEART OF AMERICA MUSIC PUB. CO. 
N. E. Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The American Section of the Poetry Review, 
London, will hold as its thirteenth international 
poetry contest, a contest for poems “packed with 
thought.” One hundred dollars is offered, through 
the Poetry Review as a prize for the best poem 
in this contest, by Mr. Charles Alva Lane, of 
Alliance, Ohio. Poets may select their own sub- 
ject and the form not exceeding fifty-six lines or 
four sonnets. The depth of thought and clear- 
ness of expression in the treatment of the subject 
matter of the poem will determine the winner. 
The subject may range from romantic notions and 
emotions to the most profound arts, philosophies, 
or man’s achievements. The contest is open to 


all. Entries should be addressed to Mrs. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett, Editor, American Section of the 
Poetry Review, 299 Park Avenue, New York. 


1928, 


October 15, 


The contest closes 


A third prize novel contest is announced for 
1928 by Dodd, Mead & Company, the sum of 
$5,000 being offered for the best first novel sub- 
mitted to them before December 1. The gen- 
eral terms of the contest are similar to those of 
the two earlier competitions. The contest is open 
to all authors residing in America and Canada. 
There is no limitation as to subject, but the book 
chosen must be a first novel. Competitors are 
urged to avoid writing with a view of serialization 
or moving picture production, as the decision will 
be based on the character of the manuscript as a 
novel for book publication. For descriptive cir- 
cular and entry blank, write to Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Claire G. Malone, 
their representative in Cuba, Jnterludes is offering 
a prize of $10.00 for the best original poem of 
not over forty lines, submitted before August 1, 
on the subject of “Creation.” Poems dealing with 
painting, music, literature, architecture, invention, 
etc., as creations, may be entered in this contest, 
which is open to the public. All manuscripts 
should be typed with the name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner, and the word “Creation” 
in the right. Retain copies of your poems, as no 
manuscripts will be returned. Address all matter 


relative to this contest to William James Price, 
Editor, Jnterludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Magazine Builders, 49 W. 45th St., New York 


City, is offering a prize of $25 for the best single 
word title to a drawing. Complete details of the 
contest are given in their June issue. 


The Oracle, Gloucester, Mass., is offering a 


prize of $25 to the author of the best short story 
during 


published in The Oracle 1928, and $5.00 





plus a copy of every literary book published by 
them during 1928 for the second best short story 
published in The Oracle during the same interim. 

They are also conducting a contest for the best 
poem published in The Oracle and Oracle An- 
thology for 1928. Ten dollars will be given the 
winner if not a subscriber, and $15.00 if the win- 
ner is a subscriber to The Oracle. 





Business and Financial Journals 


The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year.. “We can use ar- 
ticles on banking methods of about 1000 words 
or less. We desire no fiction or poetry. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with articles and paid for 
at the rate of $1 each. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one cent a weed.” 





The Bank Man, 162 W. iain St., Chicago, 

Ill. Editor, Joseph J. Schroeder. Issued monthly; 
10c'a copy; $1.00 a year. “We do not find i 
necessary to purchase copy of any kind and are 
not in the market for material.” 
Salesman Magazine, South Whitley. 
Ind. Editor, Robert E. Hicks. Issued monthly: 
25c a copy: $2.50 a year. Inspirational short 
stories, serials, essays and articles are wanted. We 
like material showing the development of char- 
acter as well as business success through difficul- 
ties. We are not interested in psychological bunk, 
character analysis, or other pseudo science. 
Wholesome, vigorous material with a selling flavor 
will always interest us. We are glad to send any 
writer a detailed description of our editorial needs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word and up.” 


Specialty 





Dry Goods Journals 


Clothing Trade 216 East 45th St. 
York. Editor, Simons. Issued 
monthly; 60c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are 
interested only in such articles directly bearing 
upon clothing manufacturing problems. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with articles. We pay on 
publication, at the rate of $6.00 per thousand 
words.” 


The 
New 


Journal, 
Harry 


Greeting Card and Verse Markets 


American Poet, a new monthly magazine of 

verse dedicated to the interests of America’s 

younger poets, has only one rule by which manu- 

scripts are judged—It must be poetry. “Address 

manuscripts to H. Stuart Morrison, Editor, Amer- 

ican Poct, 222 Isabella Avenue, Irvington, N. J.” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Editors are hungry for stories 
. . . stories of the right sort. 
Rejection slips do not indicate 
narrow mindedness on the part 
of an editor. Sometimes the 
story is to blame, often un- 
knowingly, to be sure. 


Poor diction, faulty plots have 
spelled detest for many an 
otherwise salable story. If, i 
the beginning, there “ss Pog 
knowledge of tecl nique, or ot 
that intangible thing called the 
professional touch, that story 
of yours might well have 
crossed the unseen barriers 
that loom on the editor’s desk. 


The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship is an organization 
of experienced writers and 
teachers, whose aim is to take 


| (J Short Story Writing 


The right side of 
the Editor’s desk 


your writing talent and make 
the most of it—to help you 
sell your stories regularly. 
The Palmer Institute does not 
claim to make you a famous 
writer overnight. If, however, 
you will work persistently and 
whole-heartedly with the 
Palmer Institute you will be 
amazed how quickly and mark- 
edly youcan enrich your 
present writing ability. Palmer 
instruction is sympathetic, 
inspirational, thorough. It puts 
you on the road to higher- 
cents-per-word markets. It 
helps you to reach the right 
side of the editor’s desk. 

The coupon will bring you 
further information. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-F, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
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achievement.” 


| CJ English and Self- 
Expression 

| Each course complete 

| in itself, 


<All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call apes ull 


Please send me, without obligation or expense, infor- 


mation about your courses 


Name 


ddress 






































BLESS YOURSELF 
You writers should have the key to sure 
side profits which keep the pot boiling. Paul 
Glenn Holt makes from forty to eighty dol- 


lars a month from just one of his many 
trade magazines. The booklet: Hundred 
Best Markets for Your Photos, By Paul 


Glenn Holt, sent to you for 25c. Order today. 
Trade Marks and Copyright Explained, so 
postpaid. 


you can understand. Booklet 50c, 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Connecticut. 








PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Criticism, revision, marketing. Each client receives 


competent editorial assistance according to individual 


Circulars upon request. 
ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 


need. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
We place high grade manuscripts of all 
kinds and photogr aphs ¢ of Gos al interest 
(Volumes of po wanted) 
INFORMATION ON REQUI I ae 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Dire 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Seoren nt ative, 














ARTHUR E. SCOTT 

Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
Former Editor of Top-Nofch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts 

If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 











Manuscript Brokers Literary Critics 


WORTH anvo WORTH 
CHICAGO 
Terms on Request. Expert Assistance 
Box 154, Highland Park, III. 



















NON-FICTION WRITERS 
This service increases sales and reduces rejections. In 


telligent revision, criticism, marketing, collaboration 


If you sell or wish to sell to newspapers, trade jour 


general magazines, etc., we can help you. 


NON-FICTION LITERARY SERVICE 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, New York 


nals, 

















Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
By Wm. B. McCourtie 
Lists over 6000 markets for all kinds of manuscripts, with full 


topical and alphabetical indices. Also chapters on preparation of 
manuscripts, Copyright Law and Author’s Rights. 


Cloth, 495 pages; $3.50, postpaid 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TAKING AND FILING NOTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


ments for raising the silver fox in the Mid- 
west and improving the fur of the same. 

Most professional writers I know, expect- 
ing to write their story shortly after securing 
data, jot their notes on any paper handy and 
even then write only what they believe they 
might forget or confuse—what must be ac- 
curate. Asa consequence, a page of notes, 
one month after, would be utterly unintelli- 
gible even to themselves! 

Some men themselves that with 
most material they do not take a note at all. 
remember; then come back 


pride 


They hear, 


and write. 


sce, 


Instead, I like 
shortenings any 


abbreviating 
with the 
can decode, and employing a shorthand any 
one knowing the familiar 
in much the following way : 

To Dixie Terminal Bldg. Street cars to 
end. Motor bus up Licking Val. to L. Val. 
Silver-fox Farm, exp’tg, increas’g yield and 
quality fur. Met Buchanan, megr., 
shaven, Ight. hair, Into fox farmg 
as result of 
and then the 
me at the time. [very 
chanan tells that 
down in his presence in ink. 

With the actual notes, in 
while he’s framing his replies to questions, 
I put in incidentals of our oP Hina 
Jones, we both knew; heard ¢ 
campers passing on the road play Venetian 
AToon on the ukelele ; any other inconsequen 
tial and yet evidential happening might have 
Should it ever prove that some 


to pre ceed, 


one taking pains 


systems can read, 


clean 
mid. age. 

gave, put down by 
what Bu- 


reasons he 
word of 
interview | 


me in take 


odd moments, 


greeted 
i company of 


occurred. 
one denies saying such and such, or saying 
what he did say, notes as complete as that 
usually his attorney that jury 
would believe my word correct. 

On, 
wers, 
together as possible, | 
word. Little idioms, characteristics of 
speech, tell-tales that he told the story, all 
It’s no harder than the dicta- 


satisfy any 
I ask and as he ans- 
line on line 
preserve his 


as he talks, as 
in the shorthand, as close 


every 


will go along. 
tion any average office stenographer is called 
on to do every day. Even the little not-for- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 30) 

The A. M. Davis Company, 530 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., is always in the market for 
unusually good verses appropriate for the follow- 
ing seasons and uses: Christmas, New Years, 

Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, Birthdays, Wed- 
ao Engagements, Anniversaries, Showers, 
Graduations, Mother’s Day, Sympathy, IIlness, 
Friendship, Sweethearts, Pals and Chums, Family 
Relations, Gift Cards and Cards of Thanks. 
“Verses should always convey a message of sin- 
cere good-will and should always be cheerful with- 
out being ‘flowery.’ Humor is valuable and may 
be incorporated in almost any verse, except those 
sent in sympathy—for Easter or for Christmas 
cards of a religious nature. Verses should be 
easy to read and understand. Unusual words or 
halting meter, poor rhyming and obscure ideas 
can not be used. Verses may be from two to 
eight lines, and should begin interestingly and end 
with some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’ The value of prose 
sentiments is limited, although we are willing to 
consider them. Verses should be typewritten on 
separate slips of paper, and should be accom- 
panied with a self-addressed stamped envelope 
for the return of manuscripts, should they prove 
unavailable. Our usual payment is from $2.00 to 
$5.00 each, according to the worth of the verses 
to us. Payment is made on acceptance.” 





Hardware Journals 


Good Hardware, 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ralph F. Linder, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Ar- 
ticles tersely and interestingly written, concerning 
successful merchandising plans which have been 
put over by dealers, are wanted. Also longer 
articles running up to 2000 words in length on 
dealers who have made outstanding success in their 
particular fields. Humorous poetry, pertaining to 
the trade is acceptable.” 





House Organs 


Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York City. Jane Stewart, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We can use articles dealing with all 
subjects connected with paint, varnish and lac- 
quer, especially articles on home decoration and 
improvement; and occasional articles on historic 
houses and buildings preserved by the use of 
paint. No direct mention of amateur painting, 
and no reference to brand names should be made. 
Photographs are accepted with articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a month, and pay- 
ment is made on tenth of month following ac- 
ceptance, according to merit. The average rate 
is two cents a word.” 





Humorous 


America’s Humor, 49 W. 45th St., New York, 
City. Editor, George Mitchell. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for humorous drawings, jokes, epigrams, fillers, 
verse, humorous articles and stories up to 2500 
words. All material should be frankly humorous 
and unsophisticated. Manuscripts are reported on 
immediately, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word for articles and 
stories, 25c a line for verse, and $1.00 for jokes.” 
(Continued on page 35) 

















Writing is easier with 
Corona 


You will find that you can think more 
clearly, choose your words more ac- 
curately, write more vividly, if you 
write on Corona instead of by hand. 
This has been the experience of thou- 
sands of successful writers. 


Then, too, it is far easier to read and 
criticise your own writing if it is neat- 
ly coronatyped. No experienced writer 
would try to get along without a good 
tvpewriter—and, of course, Corona is 
the favorite among writers every- 
where. 





Corona is light—strong, simple—yet 
absolutely complete, and you can buy 
it on convenient terms. 
Mail the coupon—NOW ! 
No obligation. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

616 E. Washington St., Syracuse N. Y 
Please send me your latest folder illustrat- 

ing the new Duco finished Coronas, together 

with full information about your monthly 

payment plan. 




















PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical] expressions or 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U. S. A. 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line. . . if you knew how? 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114—127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 








7 
EARN MONEY WRITING 
You can make money at home in spare time writing stories. 
Manuscripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. If you 
want to write—if you want to earn money writing—send at once 
for full particulars and rates. Address: 


LESLIE CLEMENS, Authors’ Agent 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 














Learn sa 
hoto ogy ae 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly « dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing cleo Tike 
It. Send at once for free book. “‘pteboned in Modern 
hated — full particulars. 

RICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 736. ‘ Meer Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. &. A. 











will appear in WRITER’S 


THE INTELLECTUAL VALUE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 24) 


world may appear to belittle the things close 
to the heart; but the fact is that the world 
is hungry for those very things. The writer 
can touch the heartstrings gently and in a 
way that will bring a cynical world to his 
feet. Often beautiful pictures help him to 
do this more quickly and with less friction 
until he can make the world understand. It 
is for this reason that this article is written— 
in the attempt to make it clear that photog- 
raphy has a powerful intellectual influence 
which can not be denied when rightly 
applied. 

After all, we need a touch of those finer 
things in life to make us better men and 
better women. The search for beauty in 
nature and in men helps us to a greater un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 

I hope that in this little article | have been 
able to give my readers just a glimpse of 
the possibilities and to make them realize 
that the more seriously they take photogra- 
phy, the more they will succeed as writers. 
It is not a matter of day dreaming but a 
matter of actual fact that those who have 
grasped the thought have made a_ success 
of their literary work. Therefore, let the 
camera point the way to a richer, truer, and 
more helpful service to mankind. 


THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 14) 


subject of writing. There will be works on 
technique and style, on the perfection of 
English and studies along his specific line. 
There will be dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
books of synonyms; besides additional sales 
helps to supplement the information con- 
tained in the writers’ magazines, the most 
important of them all. 

An article on. the preparation of manu- 


script and selling the same by this author, 
Dicest for July. 





Writer's Digest 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 33) 


The Plainer, 768 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. H. E. Foreman, Editor. “We are in the 
market for some good jokes, any nature, for which 
we pay 30c each. However, a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope must accompany all material sub- 
mitted. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


Juvenile 


The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Edi- 
tor. Primarily a fiction magazine edited for boys 
of high school and college age, we buy serials of 
40,000 to 50,000 words; short stories of 4000 to 
5000 words; fact articles, with or without photo- 
graphs, of 50 to 4000 words; short poems, serious 
or humorous. Material may deal with any older- 
boy interest. Authors should avoid ‘writing 


down.’ Our particular need right now is for’ 


short sport stories and mystery stories. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of two 
cents a word and up.” 





Literary 


Liberty Weekly, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
Editor, eppere Butler. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested in ro- 
mantic and humorous short stories, stories of ad- 
venture, and timely articles, from 1500 to 5000 
words in length. We accept photographs with 
manuscripts. Manuscripts are reported on in 
about a week, and payment is made on accept- 
ance. 


Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. Henry S. Canby, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We publish 
literary essays, poems not over 30 lines in length, 
and foreign letters. Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one cent a word for re- 
views, $50 and $75 for essays.” 





Sweetheart Stories, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Editor, Wanda Von Kettler. Issued bi-monthly; 
lic a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use romance tales 
of a clean, wholesome nature, dealing with mys- 
tery, adventure and melodrama. Short stories 
should run between 3000 and 10,000 words in 
length; novelettes between 10,000 and 12,000 
words, and serials between 20,000 and 50,000 
words. Love lyrics of four to sixteen lines are 
also acceptable. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one to two cents a word.” 





Triple-X Magazine, Fawcett Publications, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, Managing Edi- 
tor; A. F. Lockhart, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
in the market for cowboy action fiction in all 
lengths; sports, baseball, football, box-fighting ; 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Book MSS. a 
specialty, correctly typed and prepared for 
publication. Explanatory leaflets. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing — Its 
Craftsmanship (Dimick) ...........6:.0: $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti).... 2.50 
The Writer s BoOk <<. 6 iicsscscicccesies 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)......... 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold)........ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)..... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)......... 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).. .65 
The Way Unite: Prime 66:0 css se5-0 e000 50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor.) 


WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 645, — Ohio 




















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 








WRITERS’ TYPIST 
Copying manu- 


Typing 
Satis- 


In business for the author. 
scripts at 75c a thousand words. 
poems, 2c a line. Free carbon copy. 
faction assured. 

HAROLD MIKKELSEN 


Box 243, Glendale, Calif. 

















The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 

By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as ph. ret manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with ev AS suggestion op b- 
mitting of manuscripts for publicati ae 

Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
















































































~~ THE 1928 DODD, MEAD -—“>)r 


PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


For all American writers 
who have not had a novel 
published heretofore. 


Open with December Ist. $5,000.00 
plus dramatic and motion picture 
rights. First Prize Contest (1925) 
won by Martha Ostenso with “Wild 
Geese” (over 200,000 copies sold). 
Second Prize Contest (1927) won 
by Mateel Howe Farnham with 
“Rebellion,” the new 
Canadian writers are eligible. For 
entrance form 


success. 


particulars and 
address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


ee 449 Fourth Avenue, New York —_ —~ 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 
































DE LUXE SERVICE 


Constructive Criticism of Manuscripts. Revising and 


Typing. Markets suggested. Mailing Service. 
Write for particulars. 
DE LUXE SERVICE 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








FREE “THREE MEN 

AND A BOOK” 
An entertaining illustration of the value of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. WDY, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 














REAL CRITICISM 


If you want Real Criticism by an experienced 








critic and author, write for details. 


H. L. HURSH 
P. O. Box B-1013, Harrisburg, Pa. 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with eross references. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| TAKING AND FILING NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


publications go in, marked as such just that 
| I may not inadvertently print them. 
| By and by I’ve finished. Inconspicuously, 
| I let my subject note the budget of my notes. 
| He knows what I have, he watched me 
“take,” the hour through. Leaving for 

home, stopping somewhere outside, as an- 
| other man might to light a cigarette, I add 
| to these notes my final impressions from 
| the interview. Then into my pocket with 

them, to be off and away. 

At theater, I do the work inconspicuously, 
| between acts. On jolting autos or street 
| cars, I take notes in pencil on a cheaper pa- 
| per, but verbatim; then copy in tnk to that 
uniform other paper, first chance. Always, 
| mark, I take notes fully, as though to be 
used by some one never at the place nor 
meeting the subject; always that they shall 
stand out complete to the end! 

The paper keeping the notes indefinitely, 
(I have them since 1895) ; the ink standing 
out in turn; the material indexed and cross- 
indexed; at night before retiring, no mat- 
ter how tired I may be, I can honestly say 
I hold here for the using every scrap of in- 
formation worth the saving that came my 
way these past thirty-two years. You may 
guess it presents now an inexhaustible mine! 


Notes fastened in with the pins, for easy 
removal when to be used for writing scripts, 
the diary takes its proper place on the shelf 
of a big damp-proof, safe- 
cabinet. 

When I was in college we had a professor 
paralyzed from the hips almost down. 
Should such a thing happen to me, a lad 
can roll me in a wheel chair to the safe 
where I can draw the notebook wanted, 
and work from data_ recorded _ there, 
brought down to date by queries on the tele- 
phone, almost as I should have done if 
physically sound. Should I go blind, a 
child, with slight drill, can read the notes 
back to me; take dictation from them in 
turn. Should I be deaf, and interviewing 
become impractical, I may work from the 
| notes in like turn. Naturally, I do not covet 
| any such mischances, but there is a comfort 
| in being prepared for the worst. 
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S 


no equal in German literature nor in any 
other. W ith Lord Byron he has the most 
similarity, but the latter is his superior in 
wordly wisdom. I wish Schiller could have 


June, 1928 


Aside from this my experience proves | 
these facts. 

It takes hardly any more time at all to 
record one’s interviews as received in steno- 
graphic form, pen and ink, than if just care- 
fully listened to. 

It provides a writer with a mine of data 
he can draw on; certain, correct, full, re- 
quiring no amplifying, save occasionally 
bringing this or that to date; that will net | 
him golden harvest for his effort. | 

| 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 










be able to perfect your style and technique 
ae iets, and produce splendid salable stories. 
AN 





Dr. burton 
worth 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 


} 

| 

| ceive an a critic's frank opinion whether 
| 

| LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 








You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. If you have 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 


YSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 
mF. Analysis Test. and = *. it. You ~. re- 
t 


493 Laird Building. Minneapolis, Minn. 











$$ | TYPIST 

Wants manuscripts to copy. 
| Work guaranteed. 
CHILLER’S productivity had its place | M. C. ROBERTSON 

in the — and it is certain that he had | | 498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GOETHE ON SCHILLER 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


$540. Our rate 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry, 





lived in Byron’s time; I wonder what he discount on booklength, Please send’ postage. If honest, constructive 
: CRITICISM is desired, add 25c per 1.000 words prose, 2c 1 
would have said to one so closely related to poetry. to above price. Criticism without typing. double this rate. 
° _ _ = } ‘elephone 6—6095. 
himself. — From Goethe’s Conversations | THE TYPERIE 
With Eckermann.” | 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 
« As . 





So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing author 


carbon copy; minor errors corrected, two markets suggested. 10 % 














THE MAN BEHIND THE MANUSCRIPT 


OR two or three months I struggled by mail with a school teacher up state whose ambition was to 

succeed at fiction. He got nowhere, and I was baffled. 1 wrote him that there was no use my reading 
any more manuscripts; I would have to talk things over with him in order to help him further. He came 
to town. We had a two-hour talk, which ended by my recommending his writing articles instead of fiction. 
His first article I sold recently to The Saturday Evening Post, and other big magazines have asked to see 
articles by him. 

For months I coached a young woman who wanted to write short stories. The effort proved vain. She 
was so lacking in her response to life that I advised her to become a more social human being. I argued 
the importance of normalizing her life, for she was quite a little hermit. She took my advice, and only today 
her mother telephoned me that she has just made a very romantic marriage. I don’t know yet what hap 
pened to her writing. 


A young woman came to town from the middle west saying she was broke but was very desirous of 
succeeding with fiction. She had a college education, seemed clever. I gave her a plot to write up at once. 
She brought it in two days later, and I sold it for her within the week. It gave her confidence in herself, 


which was about all the help she needed to start her on a successful career in New York. 

Help of this kind I call “creative criticism.’’ I do not think criticism of a manuscript alone can get 
very far. If the man behind the manuscript is attuned to his task, the task will be performed successfully. 
Considering sympathetically the man or woman behind the manuscript is a routine part of my teaching. 

Explanation of my method of teaching is given in the little booklet, ‘“‘How I Work with Writers,” 
which will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
































“Wacation at the 
WRITERS COLONY 


Located in the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains near Denver. the Col- 
ony affords an inspiring and 
stimulating vacation: also in- 
tensive training in writing. 
lecture series by famous 
authors, seminary for pro- 
fessional writers, out- 
door sports. entertain- 
ments, etc. Send forfree 
Ilustrated booklet. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


S. T. C. 1836 Champa 
Denver, Colo. 
















TO 








life. Full of 
of drama and 
About 5,000 
True experience 


of real 
with plenty 


WANTED-~—Stories 

action and human interest, 

without interest and suggestive features. 

words. * Will pay four cents a word. 

are best. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


stories 











PLOTS 


Will furnish original, unusual, logical plots for short 


novels, plays. Reasonable remuneration to 


the effect that will help marketing material. 
G. R. HAMMOND 
P. O. Box 43, Station O, New York City 


stories, 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts developed and revised for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 1917. Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bida.. 
Hollywood. California. 











THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 

Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
35) 

north woods, war stories with cowboy heroes pre- 
ferred; air, both battle and border patrol: off 
the trail yarns in the short lengths; western 
mystery; three-part serials of approximately 
15,000 words. We can also use a few western 
ballads. We pay for fiction at the rate of one 
and a half to six and a half cents a word.” 


(Continued from page 





Military and Marine Journals 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 559 Spreckels Theatre 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. Frederick Fish, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are interested only in United States navy articles, 
stories, poems, pictures, etc. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within thirty days, and payment is 
made on publication, rate depending on value of 
material.” 





Sports Magazines 


Sports A field, 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Joe Godfrey, Jr., Editor. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Issued monthly; 20ca 


copy; $2.00 a year. “We need good fishing and 
hunting stories. Would welcome good South 
African hunting stories. We also use - photo- 
graphs.” 
Miscellaneous 

: The American Contractor, 173 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, R. D. Winstead. Issued 
weekly; $10 a year. “We are in the market for 


news stories of events of interest to building con- 
tractors. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate of 


one cent a word.” 
Beverage Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00a 


year. “‘We use articles on subjects relating to 
production, distribution and management prob- 
lems of the beverage industry or more specifically 
—bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. Photographs 
are accepted to illustrate articles. We seldom use 
poetry. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
aud payment is made on both acceptance and pub- 
lication—publication mostly. Maximum rate of 
payment is one cent a word.” 

Farquhar Play Bureau, Franklin, Ohio, wants 
one-act and three-act plays, particularly adapted 
to high school production. Postage and self-ad- 
dressed envelopes must accompany all manuscripts. 

National Nut News, 2239 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. Editor, M. Mk. Cook. Issued 
monthly; 19¢c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can 
use trade news, reading articles, marketing re- 
ports, etc., on the growing, shelling, processing 
and marketing of nuts of every variety. Photo- 
graphs of interest to the nut trade and industry 
are also wanted. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on publication, at 
the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


The Scientific Natureopath, 488 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Editor, H. Hammer. “We use 
health articles—health articles with fiction in- 
volved, articles on astrology, psychology and phy- 
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Photographs are used if accom- 
panied by articles. Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks, and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of one-half to two cents 
a word.” 


Where - To - Go - Publications, McComb, Ohio. 
Editor, Robert Sutton. Issued irregularly; 25c 
acopy. “Our travelogues and sportologues ‘made 
to order’ magazine, and our numerous Where-To- 
Go Publications (brought out on various tourist 
sections) are essentially publicity media. In every 
respect except irregularity of issue, they consti- 
tute high-class illustrated magazines. We prefer 
articles not over 2000 words in length on scenic 
wonders, touring experiences, sport narratives, 
and early historic incidents of tourist interest. 
Suggest writers query us before offering ma- 


terial.” 


sical culture. 





Sansome St., San 
A. &. Prenders rast, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want only laundry material pertaining to the 
eleven western states—California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado and Wyoming, as our 
subject matter is all devoted to this field. 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word.” 


Pacific Laundry Journal, 343 § 


Francisco, Calif. 


The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Tennant, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We desire monographs on 
photographic subjects, about 12,000 words in length 
with necessary illustrations. Submit outline and 
treatment before sending material. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two to three weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
$50 an article with pictures.” 





Point of View, 508 Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. Laura V. Lull, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We pub- 
lish articles on travel, interior decorating. art, 


and music. At intervals we use 
interesting people and personalities. 


architecture 
sketches of 


Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment is made with subscriptions.” 

Geo, W. Rhine Advertising Agency, 1405 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. “We are in- 


terested in getting in touch with writers who can 
furnish us with articles regarding roadside refresh- 
ment stands and their successful operation. Ar- 


Manu- 























| Short Stories, Articles, 
| Books—Sold 

| The quality of the work I handle is 
| high. 

believe will sell. 
not show promise are returned with a 


I accept only such material as I 
Manuscripts which do 


brief constructive criticism from the 
practical viewpoint of market require- 
ments. 

| I offer writers a complete service, 
including, EXPERT CRITICISM, 
EDITING, LETTER-PERFECT 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING, AND 
MAKETING. | 

Particulars on request. 


| AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
155 East (42nd St. New York, N. Y . 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 
















TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 
60c per M with carbon. Revision extra. 


Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and Efficient Service; Reasonable 
Rates. For full information address: 


FLORIDA MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


BUREAU 
930 Kuhl Ave., Orlando, Florida 











WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 











ticles should be short, illustrated, if possible, and Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
above all, timely.” | on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
Sinaia | writer-members of ‘‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
Neal Knoer, author of “Humorous Humor,” | ys ete Perce ae ae ef —_ 7 + 
6 Sece Avenue, Tarentum, Pa., will pay fair ; Gin ee weds Rae is : 
econd Avenue 1rentum will pay Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 
(Continued on page 42) 

CASH STORIES SUITABLE FOR FREE 
YOUR THE SCREEN BOOKLET 

FOTO- bring many times as much as for maga- 
PLAY zines. We know Studio demands and FOR THE 
make personal submission of Mss. Full ASKING 

PLOT particulars without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 





507 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 




























































THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 

























$3.00 a year 














IF YOU’RE STRETCHING DOLLARS READ THIS 
I will share my bungalow with some girl, 25 to 35, who is meet- 
ing with some degree of success at creative writing. Must be broad 
minded, congenial, and a good fellow. If interested state descrip- 
tion, habits, and views on present modes 

Let’s get acquainted anyhow. 
GALE CLEVELAND 
AVALON, (Santa Catalina Island) CALIFORNIA 
“In all the world no trip like this.” 






















WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
(Endorsed by editors) 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
topiays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Guild Memlbers-- 
Use this J@midllem ? 


This emblem on your stationefy and manu- 
scripts identifies you as a 
organization. Use it. Gain the fullest benefits 


of your membership. 


member of this 


stamp for desk use. 


Use the 


for printing or rubber 
Available to Guild 
coupon to order. 


members only. 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CJ I enclose $1. 


Send electro of Guild emblem. 
[] I enclose 75c. f 


Send rubber stamp of Guild emblem. 
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COMPILING A BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from paye 16) 


| Out of these studies, he has (with Roger 
| Ingpen) traced Shelley’s reading on hither- 
| to untravelled lines, correlated Shelley’s 
ideas, imagery, and the growth of his genius, 
and interwoven with this narrative present- 
ing new angles on Shelley’s relations with 
Harriet Shelley, [lizabeth Hitchener, Sophia 
Stacey, Jane Williams, and William Godwin. 


Peck’s “Shelley” included scores of new 
letters of the poet ; two new poems; an essay 
formerly attributed to Charles Lamb but 
now definitely assigned to Shelley ; new let- 
| ters of Mary Shelley and William Godwin; 
all the hitherto unpublished letters of Eliza- 
beth Hitchener to Shelley; Shelley’s margi- 
nalia in books which he had read; a lengthy 
record of Shelley’s financial transactions 
with his bankers, Messrs. Brookes, Son, and 
Dixon ; new records connected with Shelley’s 
drowning and burial ; an unpublished conver- 
sation of Byron and Shelley on the character 
of Hamlet; a manuscript account of Shelley 
and Harriet Shelley written down by J. Mit- 
ford from conversations he had_ with 
Thomas Hookham, Shelley’s publisher and 
friend; and many other new Shelleyan docu- 
ments and records, of the first importance. 


I want to point out in closing that Walter 
Kdwin Peck, who has just left the I¢nglish 
Department of the University of Washing- 
ton for a post at Hunter College in New 
York City, is but thirty-six years old. Yet 
his research and achievement would do jus- 
tice to the tireless energy of one twice his 
age. He has taken the beacon held high by 


his masters and, in the hands of youth, used 
it to illuminate wider fields. Without reflec- 
Peck’s industry, diligence and 


tion upon 
scholarship, can there be higher praise for 
Professors Dunn, Scollard and Raleigh’ 


IF yoU THINK you know more about the 
other fellow’s field than he does, just try 
working off some of that surplus wisdom on 
your own, and see what effect it has. 


THERE 1S good writer who is 


good for nothing. 


MANY a 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 26) 


is native to the soil; yet many of our poets 
—particularly the younger ones—attempt to 
ape the flowery flatulence of the fin de siecle, 
and are singularly inept at it. Michael Gold, 
in the New lasses, recently observed that 
it is strange that the poets of machine-age 
America still bay the moon of love and yearn 
bucolically like Keats, while in Russia, where 
industry is in a rudimentary state, the type- 
writer, adding machine, and the skyscraper 
are being hymned. Unfamiliar scenes and 
sensations ever attract the tyro, but it is dif- 
ficult indeed to write convincingly of them. 
We still hear of “Odes to Spring” and vague 
gropings among the Classics, while fresher, 
more vital themes are crying for attention. 
As the Good Grey Poet has said: 





“Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and lonia. 
Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid 
accounts ; 


The matter of Troy, and Achilles’ wrath, and ® 


Aeneas’ and Odysseus’ wanderings. 

Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the 

rocks of your snowy Parnassus 

lor know a better, fresher, busier sphere; a 

wider untried domain awaits and demands 
you. 

Truth is always the final test of literature ; 
but “a hair perhaps divides the false and 
true,” as Omar has wisely said; and the edi- 
tors of the ubiquitous poetry journals are 
not to be too harshly condemned when they 
flatter and foster the literary sucklings and 
their obsolete images. It is evident that some 
of them need repression and discipline rather 
than self-expression and self-expansion ; but 
| believe Mr. Whitaker divides the sheep 
from the goats as discriminatingly as any— 
and he does present the work of hitherto un- 
heard of rhymsters who are worthy of at- 
tention and applause. 

Jack CoNnREY 
Hannibal, Mo. 





Deak Forum Eprror: 

I belong to that vast army of struggling 
writers who are fighting to crash the gates 
of Editordom. Some of us are “Will Bes” 
who will be ‘“Issers.” Some will drop out, 
others will marry; and still others will dis- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 





“Delta Justice”’....... Eee Sere ee Young’s Magazine 
TE, 3 beda seated case iewaas eater Breezy Stories 
“What's Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
<< , | ee Dorrance & Co. 
PEE kta be deeseedeses6 46a eeee ee eten Action Stories 
et 2. Blade & Ledger 
se ££ & Rg rrr rrr Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience..............- True Story 
SIGS BEE TS o.s.cnc0ccn cece 0s Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P’’.......... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 





































TYPING SERVICE 
Prompt, efficient work. Elite type. Fifty 
cents per thousand words. Carbon copy free. 
G. L. BEECHING 
303 Hansford St., San Antonio, Tex. 











AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 
Neat 


efficient 


and 
trial 


’rompt 
rates for 


and accurate typing. 


service. Special 
orders. 


FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I Know How 


4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 
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Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red Lips,” 
“Ain't She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


A complete treatise on the essentials of successful song writing. 
Tells how to start and how to proceed. Shows up the pitfalls. 
Contains a complete list of prominent music publishers. Read 
this book and learn just what there is in the song writing 
game for you. 181 pages. postpaid, $1.75 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. jincinnati, O. 












































WRITERS: THIS EDITOR 
CAN HELP YOU, TOO 

A short manuscript I recently edited sold 
for $300—the author’s first offering and first 
sale. Can YOU turn out the stuff editors 
want, in the form they will accept? 1 am 
an editor of 15 years’ experience and will 
tell you. My services are available for a 
few hours daily as counsellor, critic and ad- 
visor to a limited number of aspiring writers. 
I accept only what I can handle personally. 
Rates modest. I’ll be glad to send details 
on request. 

W. S. KIRKPATRICK 

Box 1738, Atlanta, Ga. 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SALES.” 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication”’ is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. win 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.’ 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Metersand the Stanza; 
Blank Verse, Dramat- 
ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light erse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
= can build up your poem into suitable stanza 

ngths; in short, you will understand “‘the language 
of poetry.” 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 











Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept.. 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 





‘The art of Versifi- 
. check or currency). 


Gentlemen :—Please oad mee co .. 
eation.’’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 


Name 
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Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 39) 
humorous recitations, parodies, mono- 


double acts, toasts or any ma- 
Material must be ab- 


rates for 
logues, dialogues, 
terial with a humorous vein. 
solutely original. 


The Thinker, published by the Kingskraiters at 
Kingston-in-the-Ozarks of Arkansas. Editor, 
Otto Ernest Rayburn. Issued quarterly. “We 
offer a market for things really original in thought 
and make-up. Articles may be upon any subject 
desired, providing they are logical and distinctive. 
Five dollars is paid each quarter for the best letter 
upon a stated subject. The subject for the sum- 
mer number is ‘The Incident in My Life that 
( ‘aused Me to Think.’ Letters must reach the edi- 
tor’s office by June 1.” 


Water Motoring, 1221 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. Ewart H. Ross, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “Articles, stories, of 


not more than 2000 words in length, pertaining to 
the outboard motor, are wanted. Also photographs 
of outboard material. Manuscripts are paid for 


on acceptance, at the rate of one to two cents a 
word.” 

Luggage and Hand-Bags, 1181 Broadway, New 
York City. Lawton H. Ford, Editor. — Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
strictly business articles and editorials. Business 
articles should run between 1000 to 2500 words, 
and editorials between 200 to 500 words. We 
desire articles on advertising, display, promotion, 


sales methods, personal, merchandise, ete. Photo- 
graphs of window displays are accepted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word and up.” 


Mid-West Press Bureau, 905 Central National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. “We are not in the 


market for anything at this time.” 

W. F. Huffman Printing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. “We are in the market for articles pertain- 
ing to home furnishing, interior decorating, home 
sanitation, handy man and handicraft, house re- 
modeling, flower and vegetable gardens, building 
and loan, and in fact anything that covers the 
general interior and exterior home life and flower 
and vegetable gardens. Articles should not ex: 
ceed 1250 words, and we prefer that they be ac- 
companied by illustrations epitomizing main points. 
Reasonable prices will be paid for illustration and 
articles, the prices ranging from one to two cents 
a word, depending upon the merit of the articles. 
Especially desirable and exclusive articles will be 
paid for on acceptance, others on publication.” 

Writer’s Protective League, Inc., 1001 Hi-Long 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, is now paying on publica- 
tion, instead of on acceptance, as was their policy 
for some time. The practice of paying for letters 
dealing with fraudulent advertisers has been dis- 


continued.” 


Discontinued 
Dearborn Independent, Dearborn, 
discontinued publication. 


Mich., has 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 41) 

cover oil wells and become mere million- 

aires. But at present we all want recogni- 

tion—editorial recognition—instead of the 

gay and festive rejection slips. 

To get this recognition, many of us are 
trying to do everything to please those who 
sit in “The Seats of the Mighty.” We send 
out Our manuscripts as neatly as possibly ; 
we have them grammatically correct, and in 
every other way (as nearly as possible) to 
suit them. . 

I was taught to be courteous, and I| think 
| am—less the customary two per cent al- 
lowable. I believe in the Golden Rule, 
and not the Silver Rule of David Harum, 
“Do to the other fellow what you think he 
is goin’ to do to you, and do it fust.” But 
the real honest to goodness golden rule. 

Now what’s the purpose of this letter; I 
am sure you want to know. It is this: I 
send out my manuscripts in the best possible 
shape. I use heavy envelopes and some 
slightly smaller that will go inside for the 
return “if necessary.’ I also went to the 
trouble of getting some stiff photographers’ 
mounts to keep the manuscripts from 
wrinkling, I] put these in next to the manu- 
script. I stick the stamps on these by the 
edge only, so they can be detached. 

This morning I got one of the homing 
pigeons back. The editor had not even taken 
the trouble to stick the stamps on, but put 
it in the mails with the stamps hanging on 
hy the top edges. He did not seal it. He 
did not put in my photographers’ mount as 
a stiffener, though I included postage enough 
tocover it. And, to cap the climax, he stuck 
ona paper fastener which made a nice mark 
all through the manuscript that can not be 
yotten out. 

An editor has every right to reject a 
manuscript, but why can’t he send it back 
fit for the next editor to read? They re- 
quire that they be mechanically perfect for 
them to read, and then turn around and 
make them unfit for the next editor. A 
“Will Be” has enough work to do without 
having to rewrite his manuscripts every 
time they are sent out. 

A. B. Brook 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 






RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, 
Typewritten Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell 
It For You. Compare Our Plan With All Others. 








THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 
able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR MANGOLD, 
1711 Martha St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts and poems neatly and accu- 
rately typed. Prompt and efficient service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 
R. V. WARDE CoO. 
160 San Carlos Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 











WRITERS! 
l.et a successful author prepare your MSS. accord- 
ing to editorial requirements. Fifty cents per thou- 
sand words; poems two cents per line. Minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Special rates above ten 
thousand words. A trial will convince you of the 
superiority of my work. 
MARY GRAY 


R. R. 2, Box 15, Jeffersonville, Ind. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 
AND REASONABLY 
Manuscripts correctly typed to conform with publication require- 
ments at 40c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. Manuscripts of 
8,000 words or more 30c a thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, songs, le per line. Excellent paper. Manuscripts proof read. 
RITA MARKUS 


cjo FY W. €. A. Duluth, Minnesota 














Write for the Juvenile Field 
Good pay in this growing mar- 
ket. Learn the short cuts to 
success. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 
An introduction to, and thorough, comprehensive discussion of. 
this important and profitable literary field. Covers the place 
and purpose of the child’s story, sources of material and 
structure of story under many interesting headings. Cloth, 366 
pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











































































































<=} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 








shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 
complete $2, oem Folder? 





1475 Bdwy 


New York ZZ 














BEFORE YOU INVEST— INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe — Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LONG BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














POETS! 

manuscript to 
2350 Broad- 

manu- 


AUTHORS! 
SEND one dollar with your 
Peggy Hull, Author’s Agent, 
way, New York City. She 
scripts into checks.” Unsalable 
turned with criticism. 


“turns 


stories re- 














Diseases Handicap You? 





“‘Threefold 
Healing 
yet beautiful 

i 


Writers should know health laws on all planes. 
Health’’ blends Dietetics, Psychology, and Divine 
| (non-sectarian) in a most simple, practical, 
i} and interesting way. Endorsed by leaders 
} Health Chautauqua 
ji Price, only $1.00 paper bound, $1.50 qloth bound. 


Ada Williams, SS ie 


Los Angeles, 


at late 


70th Street, 
Calif. 








Write the 
Ever-Popular 
Mystery Story 


No matter which way public fancy turns 
regarding other forms of fiction, the mys- 
tery story is always in demand. The 
market for it is large and it is sure to sell 
if the theme is good and the technique 
shows a trained hand. 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 





This book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It treats of every phase 
from the reader passion responsible for the pop- 
ularity of this type of fiction to the last tech- 
nical details of construction. A careful study 
of this volume will help you to readily master 
this remunerative form of writing. Handsome 
maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 336 
pages; price, postpaid, $2. Send currency, 
money order or check for your copy at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E.12th St. Cincinnati, O. 


NA 
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REVIEWS 











“Find the Clock” 
Newspaper workers will find unusual in. 
terest in Harry Stephen Keeler’s latest novel, 
“Find the Clock.” The story is distinctl 
journalistic. in treatment, with the back- 


grotind of a metropolitan newspaper's edi- 


torial office adding a vivid touch to a high) 
effective detective story. 

The story in reality contains two plots, 
One centers about two American newspaper 
workers who unearth the plottings of a 
group of criminals while covering a story 
seeking news material in Chinatown. The 
machinations of this criminal group are cer- 
tered in the control large newspaper in- 
terests. 

The other plot deals with the search fora 
missing alarm clock, which contains secrets 
of great price. It is in the weaving together 
of the these two plots that the 
author does his best work. The strain, si 
often apparent when two distinct plot germ 
are joined in one story, is missing in “Find 
the Clock.” 

The characters are indistinct at times, be- 
ing submerged in the working out of the 
mysteries. It is apparent that the author has 
had considerable experience as a newspaper 
man, although the gripping style of writing 
and his wild and daring imagination are in- 
compatible with the training of the news 
rooms. 

To any one seeking mystery of a good 
quality, “Find the Clock” will be interesting 
Clock.” 3y Harry Stephen 
P. Dutton & Co. 


woof of 


the 
New York: E. 


“Find 
Keeler. 





“Threefold Health” 
Many times have been stressed in the 
pages of this book the advantages of a 
healthful physique in writing. The dullness 
that creeps into one’s writing is directly 
traceable, according to Ada Williams, to an 
impared physical order. How to care for 
one’s health in order to reap the fullest ad- 
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vantages of one’s lifework is explained in | TYPEWRITERS 


her new book, “Threefold Health.” 

The author bases her book on the theory 
that there are three realms in which health 
is founded: the physical, the mental and the 
spiritual. 
other, but all are intermingled and interde- 
pendent. It is her contention that one should 
not make hobby either of eating for health, 
thinking for health or praying for health, 
but a judicious use of all three methods will 
be peculiarly effective. 

While the book contains a great number 
of religious phrases, they are handled in a 
non-sectarian way as no effort has been 
made to praise or to disparage any faith. 

As many of the theories contained in 
“Threefold Health” have been proved by 


actual experience, the book will be especially | 


valuable to the seeker-after-health. One 
can not read it without realizing the motives 
that prompt many of our natural functions. 
“Threefold Health.’ By Ada Williams. 
Los Angeles: J. F. Rowny Press. 


Books Received 

The Play's the Thing, by Herbert F. 
Allen, Ph. D., of the University of Michi- 
gan. A small volume of pleasantly written 
essays on the phases of Drama—On the 
Enjoyment of Tragedy, the Modernity of 
Aristophanes, The Natural History of the 
Biographic Drama, and The Cynic Utopias. 
The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Light More Light, by James Francis 
Cooke. An inspiring and simple philosophy 
for those who need light along the upward 
way. Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The Georgetown Anthology, edited by A. 
P. Kane and J. S. Ruby, Jr. A collection 
of verse by students of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fifty Poems by American Poets, 1927, 
Joseph Dean’s selection of the fifty best 
poems of the year. Dean & Co., New York 
City. 


Each is a step higher than the | 




















ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 


Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 











YOUR REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS 
We will market them if any one can. Send 
one manuscript for FREE TRIAL. Our 
correspondents market from $70-$700. 
WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. O. Box 177, Williamsburg, Virginia 














Keep Track 


of Your Manuscripts 
with these Handy . 


Set 





This special writers’ index enables you to tell 
at a glance just where your manuscripts are, 
also to record in a systematic way all the 
facts about each one. Cards are ruled to give 
spaces for title and description of manuscript, 
number of words in it, consecutive listing of 
publications to which it is sent, with dates of 
forwarding and return, and itemized expenses. 
Set includes 100 ruled cards, set of alphabetical 
index cards and handsome oak box with hinged 
cover. The complete costs only $1.50. 
Additional ruled cards may be obtained at 50 
cents per hundred. 


set 


This outfit will save you time, 
money and trouble. Send for 
yours today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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SELL YOUR MSS! 


Experienced Editor offers personal service. Will help 
revise and market short stories, articles, novels, 
verse. Low fees. Details free. P. O. Box 241, 


San Francisco, California. 











KANSAS CITY WRITERS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed. Technical 
Shorthand dictation if desired. 
60c per 


articles solicited. 
Local work called for and delivered promptly. 
1000 words. 

SPICER AND PERRIN 


312 LaSalle Bldg., Victor 5667, Kansas City, Mo. 











LITERARY REVISION 


Criticz al and advisory service for writers of prose and 
verse; revision in all degrees of extensiveness. Research 
at New York libraries for dut-of-town authors. Orig- 
inal material prepared on any subject. 


F. B. LONG, JR. 


230 West 97th St., New York 











THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume b 
means of a special plan whereby the whole Englis 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
ualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean eo much to the euc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 

DOE oo alocaced beeen 665908 6isecnmensevees 


CN ee ere her Terr imine tone canie ae 
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THE QUERY MAN 
(Continued from page 27) 


full address should be written in the upper leit. 
hand corner of the title page of the manuscript, 
The title should be written below the name an) 
address, but in the center of the page, and di. 
rectly beneath the title the author should shoy 
his name or nom de plume. In the upper right. 
hand corner should be shown the number of words 
the manuscript contains, and the right reservya- 
tion. On the second and subsequent pages of the 
manuscript, the author’s name appears in the upper 
left-hand corner together with the number of the 
page. 

Plays can be copyrighted before submitted to 
the publishers, provided they have appeared i 
print. You can not obtain a copyright until Po 
copies of the finished product have been forwarded 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C, 
together with application blank properly filld out. 
The Register of Copyrights will furnish you with 
these blanks. 

Yes, it is permissible to ask a royalty, but the 
majority of publishers have their own methods of 
payment and accept manuscripts accordingly. 


E.. B., Houston, Texas.—It is ethical to tell the 
editor about your recent successes when submitting 
stories to him for his consideration. 


C. R. P., Vevay, Ind.—Yes, the chances for ac- 
ceptance are greater if the author sells all rights 
to his poems when offering them for publication. 
The publisher does not take out an individual copy- 
right on everything printed in his publication. One 
copyright suffices to cover all text published in 
a particular issue. The general public can re- 
print poems that have been copyrighted, provided 
they obtain permission from the publisher, regard- 
less of whether or not the publisher has paid cash 
for the poems. We suggest that you write to the 
Register of Copyrights for a copy of their Copy- 
right Office Bulletin No. 14. 


R. L. R., Kansas City, o.—The following pub- 
lications use psychological stories, and we suggest 
that you query them about yours: 

Saturday Evening Post, Independent Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Dial, 152 W. 


Munseys, 280 Broadway, 


13th St.. New York. 
New York. 


A. Ff. B., Davis Junction, Ill. —We suggest t that 
you write to the Register of Copyrights for infor- 
mation on “How to Obtain a Copyright.” You 
can also apply for a copyright blank at the same 
time. 


M. D. Q., Lawrence, Kan.—The following pub- 
lications publish and pay for Sunday-school ma- 
terial 
Fictaite World, 1816 Chestnut St., 

phia, Pa. 

Queen’s Gardens, Wetherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
What to Do, Elgin, IIl. 


Philadel- 
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June, 1928 


M. F. L., New York City—You can submit 
your poem with the decided Western slant to the 
< of the following magazines 

Far West, Illustrated, 79 7th Ave., 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 


New York. 
San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
West, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
i: ee 
K. S. S.. Van Buren, Kan.—Before submitting 


your song to the different music publishers, we 
suggest that you have several orchestras play it 
over the radio, at dances; any place where it will 
attract the attention of the public. After it has 
become known and there is a popular demand for 
it, then is the time to submit it to a publisher. The 
publisher, as a rule, covers all the expenses incurred 
in the publishing of the song, pays you the amount 
agreed upon for the song, and roy alty on each piece 
of music sold. 

R. E. P., Hendersonville, N. C.—Ilf you have 
written this editor several letters of inquiry and 
he hasn’t replied, we suggest that you send him 
a registered letter, requesting a receipt. If you do 
not hear from the editor in about two weeks, and 
the signed receipt has been returned to you, then 
send him another registered letter, telling him 
that the manuscript has been withdrawn from pub- 
lication. You will then be privileged to submit 
the manuscript to other markets. Make certain 
this last letter reaches the editor before sending 
your story out again. 





M. A. Louis, Mo.—These three publica- 
tions are ES in articles of negro life, negro 
homes, church enterprises, and articles of an edi- 
torial and political nature: 

The Crisis, 70—d5th Ave., New York. 

The Messenger, 2305—7th Ave., New York. 

Opportunity, 127 E. 23rd St., New York. 


C. E. McM., Seattle, Wash—The same right 
reservations are made on greeting card verses as 
on any other manuscript. If you wish to sell first 
American serial rights only, you place the words 
“First American Serial Rights Only” in the upper 
right-hand corner of your manuscript. When 
mailing manuscripts, it is better to direct them to 
the attention of the editor, unless other instruc- 
tions are given. 

B. E. McW., Bosworth Mo.—Al\most all news- 
papers publish a cross-word puzzle daily, but in 
the majority of cases they are furnished by syndi- 
cates. We suggest that you query the following 
syndicates, asking if they are interested and what 
prices they pay: 


Associated Newspapers, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Ledger Syndicate, Independent Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Bell Syndicate, 154 Nassau St., New York. 
Judge publishes short jokes, epigrams, short 


verses, paragraphs, and humorous articles or stories 
net over 500 words in length. 


W. S. C., Mitchell, Ind—In nearly every case, 
editors work themselves up from other minor edi- 
torial positions on the newspapers. Don’t you 
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Dress Up Your 
Manuscripts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


ENVELOPES 








now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 44% x9% inches, in which to 


mail manuscripts, 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


ee eae $1.00 
| PTET eT TTT 1.75 
SOO Hnvelopes. ...-ccccccccccscocsecee 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


ee ee ee ae 


WRITERS DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


oswmisiae gene sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc,, at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 













































































LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


2 How To 
HOW TO SYNDICATE SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 


By FEL J. KOCH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 








HE magazine 

section and 
special columns of 
our modern news- 
papers offer an un- | 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 














Clothbound; 
188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 

If you want to begin turning your 


efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 






































Writer's Digest 


think it would be a good idea to contact the man- 
aging editor or publisher of the newspapers for 
which you have been writing, with reference to 
conducting a regular department in the news- 
paper? You can probably obtain a list of local 
newspapers and magazines from ~our librarian. 


C. E. McM., Seattle, Wash.—The correct form 
is to double space when typing greeting card verses, 
Each verse should be typed on a separate sheet 
of paper and a notation of right reservation made 
in the upper right-hand corner of the page. 

R. B. S., New Castle, Ind.—The English market 
for any kind of American material would naturally 
be rather slim in any case, and especially so in the 
case of essays and poems, assuming, of course, that 
the writer had not yet achieved ton-position here 
in America. 

London Opinion, 8 Southampton St., Strand, 
takes topical essays of not more than 1000 words, 
bright and clever in character, as well as satirical 
songs and verses. 

London Mercury, London, E. C. 4, is interested 
in critical articles, etc., but only big names are 
admitted here. 

For the writer just starting out, we advise con- 
centrating on the American market first. When 
you have accomplished a name at home, you will 
be ready to capture new fields abroad. 


THE EDITOR REGRETS— 
The Personal Note in the Rejection Slip 
By MARJORY B. MARTIN 


So sorry we can’t use this pome, 
‘T’were hard to find one sweeter, 
The trouble is you have forgot 
To reckon with the metre. 


We find your novel very good, 
A story for the ages, 

But it exceeds our space needs by 
Some forty-seven pages. 


Herewith inclosed your cubist sketch, 
“The Soul Life of a Mop.” 

We could not tell which side went down, 
And which should be the top. 


Regretfully we send this back, 
And if it makes you wonder, 
Would say that you have made too free 
A use of borrowed thunder. 


Enclosed please find your manuscript, 
“Belinda’s Golden Hammer,” 

We recommend for you a good 

Stiff course in English grammar. 
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Every Short Story Writer 
Needs this Book! 

















Chapter Headings 


The chapter headings and subjects giver 


below—only a part of those in the book 
serve to show yr etd scope of “How 


to Write Short Stories.” 

Construction of the Plot 

How to Choose Theme 

Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

Common Business Sense in Meet- 
ing the Market 

Element of Suspense 

Characterization 

Using Acquaintances as Material 

The Editors 

Criticism 

Helps from Other Writers 

The Business of Writing 


Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Whether Just Starting or 
Rounding Out Your Training, 
Studying This Valuable Book 
Will Improve Your Work. 


How ToWrite 
Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 
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SERVICE 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 





